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The Cover 


‘he Journal’s cover picture and 
the one found on page 16 show 
your Wisconsin Legislature in ac- 
tio. These photographs are thru 
the courtesy of the University of 
Wisconsin Photo Laboratory. 


* 
Calendar of Events 


Feb. 18—Southern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Madison 

Feb. 19-23—National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

Feb. 24-26—American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, 
NEA, Chicago 

Feb. 26-—Mar. 2—American Association 
of School Administrators, St. Louis 





Mar 4—Central Wisconsin Teachers | 


Association, Wausau 

Mar. 16-19—Department of Elemen- 
tary Sehool Principals, NEA, Chi- 
cao 

Apr. 1—Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Green Bay 


Apr. 2-6—American Association of 


School Administrators, NEA, Cleve- 
land 
July 3-8—NEA, Chicago 
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CRAYOLA SCRATCHBOARD 
Cover a heavy coat of light. bright 
Crayola with dark crayon, or Artista 
Tempera mixed with soap. When dry 
scratch design on top coat so that light 
colors reappear. 


TEMPOLA-CRAFT 

Draw design in bright, light Crayola 
colors on dull-surfaced wood or paper, 
then paint over with dark Artista 
Tempera or Water Colors, 


CRAYOLA OVERLAY 

Apply Crayola over Artista Tempera 
or Water Colors, using identical or 
contrasting colors. Pressure causes 
texture and color changes. For crisp- 
ness press side of crayon near the end. 


CRAYOLA ENCAUSTIC 

Heat unwrapped Crayola sticks or 
melt crayon scraps over low heat and 
apply liquid with sticks, brushes or 
palette knives—or use cold crayon, then 
expose drawing to heat. . 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. 
Reps. in Wisconsin are 

L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. and 
Robert M. Humphrey 
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ss ROUND THE WORLD 1390 
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YOU'LL SEE MORE, SPEND LESS! 


Your Travel Agent or 


\ Students 
g ITA International 
Travel Assn. 


545 Fifth Ave., New York 17 ¢ MU 2-6544 
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Promoting FTA 
Oshkosh Wis. 

I am writing to you on behalf 
of the J. A. Breese Chapter of the 
Future Teachers of America of 
Oshkosh State College. This year 
our chapter plans on carrying on 
an extensive program of organiz- 
ing F.T.A. clubs in surrounding 
high schools that do not have 
clubs and also to give assistance 
to those schools who have already 
organized such clubs. We were in- 
formed that you would be able to 
provide us with free materials 
that would aid us in our program 
and we would appreciate it if you 
would send us any materials that 
would be useful to us... 

BARBARA MARCHENKUSKI 


We are pleased to do what we 
can to help you promote the 
Future Teachers of America. 


Insurance Question 
Baraboo, Wis. 

We have been in the process 
of revising our group insurance 
plan in Baraboo. We have come 
across a controversy between the 
Washington National representa- 
tive and the Blue Cross—Blue 
Shield representative. 

The Blue Cross representative 
claims that the only part of the 
Washington National plan, rec- 
ommended by the WEA commit- 
tee, is that part pertaining to the 
loss of time. I am inclined to 
agree with that statement when 
I read the letter signed by the 
WEA committee. On the other 
hand, the Washington National 
representative tries to impress us 
with the idea that the whole plan 
is WEA sponsored. 

Could you set us straight on 
this matter? 

GERALD R. SCOTT 


The WEA Welfare Commi tee 
has recommended group policies 
written by the Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Company. Salary 
protection is basic to all Wush- 
ington National policies, anc in 
addition, hospitalization, surg cal, 
and dependence coverage ma: be 
included. 


Interest in Legislation 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 


The Wauwatosa Education As- 
sociation wishes to have a speaker 
discuss the legislative issues com- 
ing up in 1955 that affect the 
teacher. Problems of retirement 
and how social security will affect 
the teacher are some of the topics 
in which we are interested. ... 
At the same meeting will be a 
representative from the U. S. 
Government Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 


HELEN E. DORSCH 


The time may come when we 
wil have to decide important 
questions of retirement legisla- 
tion. Wauwatosa teachers are to 
be commended for beginning th 
study early. 


Tenure in Wisconsin 


I would like some information 
concerning tenure in Wisconsin. 
Could you please tell me what rul- 
ing was made concerning it, whell 
it was made, and something about 


‘the history of it? 


D. G. 


A statewide tenure law for al 
teachers was enacted in (937. 
amended in 1939, and repealed in 
1941. By statute Milwauke-: 
County has tenure and by local 
school board rules some o/ th 
larger cities have tenure. 
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HE eminent French novelist 

and critic, André Gide, has 
said: “What another would have 
done as well as you, do not do it. 
What another would have said as 
well as you, do not say it: written 
as well, do not write it. Be faith- 
ful to that which exists nowhere 
but in yourself—and thus make 
yourself indispensable.” 

These words summarize the 
spirit of creativity. The creative 
spirit is a part of the human heri- 
tage of every child, present in 
varying degrees, but potential in 
all. Except in a very few individ- 
uals, however, the creative spirit 
is not robust. It slackens easily, 
gives way to the pressures of 
habit and custom and becomes 
lost or inert. Thus it comes about 
that the great mass of the people 
of a civilization like ours, particu- 
larly in a complex and highly in- 
tegrated society, lose almost com- 
pletely the spirit of creativity and 
substitute for it the virtues of 
adjustment, conformity, follow- 
ing the crowd, meeting the ap- 
proval of others, being correct 
and respectable. The sad truth is, 
that those goals upon which our 


Society sets the highest values are 


for the most part destructive of 
tue creativity, and the price of 
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Our hope for progress and 


survival is to encourage the 


Spirit of Creativity 


ROBERT C. POOLEY 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


In a complex and highly integrated society it is easy 


to lose the spirit of creativity and substitute 


for it the virtue of adjustment, conformity, follow 


the crowd, and meeting the approval of others. 


success in our society is the sti- 
fling of creative individualism for 
the sake of conforming to the 
popular and approved customs, 
ideas, and thoughts. The more 
complex and highly integrated a 
society becomes, the more com- 
pletely it forces individuals into 
the mold of a popular mediocrity. 
Those who resist the forces of 
society and assert their individu- 
ality, who pioneer into new fields 
of thought and action, and blaze 
trails that the crowd will later 
follow—these rare few are likely 
to be feared, scorned, or hated, 
and run the danger of being con- 
sidered unbalanced, or if in any 
public occupation, of being called 
communists, fellow-travelers, or 
traitors. They may even be re- 
moved from posts of superior in- 
tellectual leadership by politicians 
unable to comprehend the contri- 
butions such men are making to 
human advancement. 


Freedom of Expression 


Let us face the fact clearly: 
society can progress only when it 
recognizes and supports the lead- 
ership of intellectual superiority 
by permitting freedom of thought, 
speech, and experimentation. So- 
ciety will go backward when it 
represses individuality. Yet the 





forces of society are such as to 
render increasingly difficult the 
exercise of any free individuality, 
to hold and teach unpopular ideas, 
to criticize the weaknesses of our 
society or government, or merely 
to utilize intellectual superiority 
for the benefit of society. You will 
find specific evidences of these 
general statements in the current 
newspapers. 

Within the past month or two 
a brilliant scientist has been re- 
moved from the work which he 
developed, only because he was 
loyal to friends with unpopular 
opinions; a great university has 
been threatened by a United States 
Senator because the university 
defends the principle of the right 
to hold an unpopular opinion; the 
legislature of one state made ille- 
gal the use of any textbooks 
whose authors had not filed an 
affidavit of past, present, and fu- 
ture conformity to the popular 
notion of patriotism, and the gov- 
ernor of another state has de- 
clared his intention of converting 
the public schools into private 
schools in order to circumvent the 
constitution of the United States 
and the decision of our Supreme 
Court. These are the notorious 
cases which reach the papers, but 
behind them are the hundreds of 
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cases of teachers, clergymen, and 
other leaders who are silenced or 
dismissed because they express 
unpopular views. To oppose the 
force of social conformity re- 
quires greater courage and moral 
stamina than most of us possess. 

Nearly 100 years ago an Eng- 
lish philosopher and student of 
humanity viewed this tendency of 
society to crush creativity and 
wrote one of the most thought 
provoking essays in our social lit- 
erature. I refer to the essay On 
Liberty by John Stuart Mill. Ob- 
serving the structure and be- 
havior of the English middle class 
of which he was a member, Mill 
states these warnings concerning 
the growing tyranny of the ma- 
jority: “A people may be progres- 
sive for a certain length of time, 
and then stop .. . when does it 
stop? When it ceases to possess 
individuality . . . The despotism 
of custom is everywhere the 
standing hindrance to human 
advancement.” 

In defense of free leadership he 
says, “There is always need of 
persons not only to discover new 
truths, and point out what once 
were truths are true no longer, 
but also to commence new prac- 
tices and set the example of more 
enlightened conduct, and better 
taste and sense in human life. . 
In this age, the mere example of 
non-comformity, the mere refusal 
to bend the knee to custom, is it- 
self a service.” 


Dangers Involved 

Does society in general recog- 
nize the need of this free and un- 
orthodox leadership, and support 
the liberties which will foster men 
of independent mind and pioneer 
spirit? Not at all, says Mill, but 
rather the opposite is true. “The 
danger,” he says, “which threat- 
ens human nature is not the ex- 
cess, but the deficiency of per- 
sonal impulses and preferences 

“The general average of man- 
kind are not only moderate in in- 
tellect, but also moderate in in- 
clinations; they have no tastes or 
wishes strong enough to incline 
them to do anything unusual, and 
they consequently do not under- 
stand those who have, and class 
all such with the wild and intem- 
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perate whom they are accustomed 
to look down upon.” 

And he adds, ‘‘In sober truth, 
whatever homage may be pro- 
fessed or even paid, to real or 
supposed mental superiority, the 
general tendency of things thru- 
out the world is to render medi- 
ocrity the ascendent power among 
mankind.” 

As educators we are pledged to 
the responsibility of developing 
to highest civic, social, and moral 
responsibility the young people 
committed to our charge. Annu- 
ally we take sober thought as to 
how we can assist each child to 
take his place in society, to be an 
intelligent and effective citizen, a 
useful, productive member of so- 
ciety, a wise and responsible par- 








The Author 


Robert C. Pooley, professor of 
English at the University of Wis- 
coonsin, is a leader in the mod- 
ern philosophy that the primary |; 
|| function of education is to pro- || 
| duce an educated man first and 
|| a specialist second. As chairman 
|| of the Department of Integrated | 
|| Liberal Studies since 1947 he has_ | 
|| sought to introduce students to | 
|| philosophy, science, and culture ! 
|| in order that they may under- || 
|| stand our background, our en- | 
vironment, and our hopes for the 
| future. In 1949-50 he was chair- || 
|| man of the National Committee 
1 on General Education, and in 1941 
|| he was president of the National 
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Council of Teachers of English. 








ent, and a well-rounded, happy, 
and soundly adjusted person. 
These are excellent goals and they 
form the platform of our public 
education in the United States. 


Force of Conformity 


The point I would emphasize is 
that these goals, good in them- 
selves, initiate, strengthen, and 
enforce that very power of social 


tyranny, the force of conformity,. 


which in time can reduce all soci- 
ety to mediocrity by killing off in- 
dividual freedom. Without deny- 
ing or lessening the validity of 
the great social aims of educa- 
tion, we must find ways of trying 
to keep alive in each child that 
feeble little glow of creative indi- 
viduality. In the great majority 
it will smoulder or die, but in a 





few it will burst into flame; and 
if supported, will give a glorious 
light. Our responsibility as edu- 
cators is not only to recognize ani 
develop creativity, but to teach 
youth to have respect for thiose 
who differ from the customary 
ways as well as for those who 
conform. In simpler words, we 
have a profound obligation oth 
to education and to society i self 
to support and strengthen the 
right to be different, and to cre- 
ate a sound respect for intellec 
tual superiority. 


I stress this aspect of cre:tiy- 
ity, because in our educational 
world the creative spirit is mis- 
takenly confused with the fine 
arts. A girl who writes a poem, 
a boy who makes a clever ird- 
house, the painter of a landscape 
and the composer of a school song 
are called creative and ari, in 
general, looked upon as sliyhtly 
different from other people, i! not 
actually peculiar. There is some 
creativeness in these and other 
forms of artistic expression, 0! 
course, but if all the creativeness 
which modern education can pro- 
vide is for a few talented children 
in the fine arts, our society is con- 
demned to a dismal future. |: 
would be better to say that wher 
true creativity is recognized ani 
fostered, the arts will flourish in 
company with other forms of i: 
dividual expression. 


True creativity, therefore, is: 
spirit which should pervade al! 
education. Because it is a spirit 
easily subdued and crushed, it re 
quires special attention and inte: 
ligent promotion to keep it alive 
In one of the great essays on eill 
cation, “Self Reliance,’’ Emerso! 
says, “Society everywhere is !! 
conspiracy against the manhooi 
of every one of its members. Th 
virtue in most request is conform 
ity.” You remember the sto!! 
about Emerson’s friend all 
neighbor, Henry David Thoreal 


Thoreau refused to pay a local taf 
as a protest against slavery. lt : 


was put in jail and spent tl 
night there. In the morning E1: 
erson came and said, “Henry, W 
are you here?” Thoreau retorte! 
“Waldo, why are you not hire: 
This attitude is the embo:limet 
of creative independence, of ha 
ing the courage to be diff-ret 
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Things to Do 


All this analysis of the creative 
spirit is academic and non-perti- 
nent to our respective jobs unless 
we can see clearly what we can 
do about it. I believe there are 
spec fic things we can do, and that 
the doing of them is more than 
mervly a perfunctory duty. I 
would like to persuade you that 
the ‘uture health and indeed the 
ver) existence of our American 
commonwealth depends upon how 
well we can do these things. 


First, we must redouble our 
efforts to discover, guide, and 
provide a wholesome educational 
experience for that minority of 
our students who possess out- 
standing intellectual ability and 
high artistic talent. These are our 
future leaders, and the ones in 
whom creative originality is most 
likely to flourish. I suggest that 
we might work together for the 
creation of a state committee or 
commission to study the educa- 
tion of the superior student at all 
levels, and to provide an overall 
plan for the recognition, curricu- 
lum, guidance, and financial aid 
for superior students. At present 
we are losing much of the poten- 
tial value of these students to so- 
ciety by stifling them in school 
routine or by permitting economic 
lack to terminate their educations 
too early. 

The second specific way we can 
encourage creativity is to develop 
within our schools, and thus in 
our communities, a respect for 
scholastic attainment. Ambitious 
students with drive and initiative 
work for success and recognition. 
When that success and recogni- 
tion are found only in athletics, 
school offices, and popularity con- 
tests, the ablest students will 
strive for top position in those 
activities, often at the cost of 
scholarship. Is it too much to ask 
that educators grant recognition, 
awards, and public honor to out- 
standing students on a basis at 
least equal to that given to foot- 
ball players and prom queens? 

Third, we can exert influence 
more strongly than we have in 
the past to guide and direct our 


' ablest students into the teaching 


profession. It is true that the at- 


tractive competition of business 


and industry makes this difficult, 
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Does society in general recognize the need of free and unorthodox leadership, and 
support the liberties which will foster men of independent mind and pioneer spirit? 


but I feel we have given up too 
easily. How can we expect to dis- 
cover and train superior minds 
for the creative growth of our 
society if the great majority of 
teachers are among the less able? 

Fourth, and this is most per- 
sonal, we ourselves, as teachers, 
administrators and supervisors 
must set a continuous example of 
readiness to recognize, encourage, 
and support creative originality 
wherever it occurs, and to sup- 
port the kind of atmosphere in 
which it can grow. This is not 
easy, for all the unnamed forces 
of the community are against us. 
To begin with, youth themselves 
are conformists. They exert a 
powerful pressure to crush origi- 
nality and any deviation from the 
popular and approved dress, ac- 
tivities, and social customs. It is 
easy for us to go along with this 
force, to be one of the gang, to 
be good old Jones or Smith, the 
popular teacher or principal. Yet 
if we go along, we join with that 
force which destroys the spirit of 
creativity. The community in 
which we work has its pressures 
also, which all of us have experi- 
enced. In a band-crazy town it 
takes a brave administrator to in- 
sist that no more money, time, 
or emphasis shall be given to the 
band than to the development of 
a good orchestra; that no matter 
what invitations come, members 
of the band will never be with- 
drawn from scheduled classes for 


special rehearsals, trips, and 


parades. 
Even more powerful is the 
pressure of the community in 


support of athletic contests and 
athletes, sometimes in direct con- 
trast to the goals of education, 
character development, and good 
sportsmanship. These forces must 
be constantly resisted to preserve 
a setting in which originality and 
independence can survive. In case 
I should seem to be criticizing the 
personnel of public schools let me 
hasten to add that a university 
community can be and often is a 
powerful force to preserve the 
status quo and that creative origi- 
nality can meet with a frigid re- 
sistance on a college campus no 
less than elsewhere. Yet it is also 
fair to add that generally a col- 
lege campus provides an atmos- 
phere more free of restraining 
pressures than most agencies of 
our society. 

The summary of what I have 
tried to say is this. Creativity is 
more than clever work in litera- 
ture and the fine arts. It is fun- 
damentally the spirit by which 
society progresses. Its life de- 
pends upon a constant battle to 
resist the forces which destroy it: 
the forces of habit, custom, good 
form, respectability, and popular- 
ity. Any little victory which you 
and I can gain over these forces 
advances society; each time we 
are defeated by these forces the 
future of our society is threatened. 
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The success of an art program in the school may depend upon 


the interest of the classroom teacher and 


willingness to cooperate with the art teacher. Wrong 


Art and 
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INCE art depends upon enthu- 
siasm and since enthusiasm in 
the classroom is contagious, the 
classroom teacher plays a vital 
role in any school art program. 

Spelling and reading programs 
will not succeed if these subjects 
are disregarded in areas not 
labeled Spelling and Reading. So 
it is with the art program which 
cannot succeed unless every pos- 
sible opportunity to make use of 
art in the school is carefully con- 
sidered. Every teacher should re- 
alize, for example, that simply 
copying a picture requires no 
originality or thought and, there- 
fore, is not art. “But we don’t say 
it’s art, we’re doing it for social 
studies.” The answer, of course, 
is that we must consider the child 
in relation to the total school 
program. 

Much of the success of an art 
program will depend upon the 
classroom teacher’s understand- 
ing of its aims and purposes. This 
is perhaps more true in schools 
with special art teachers than in 
schools where the classroom 
teacher has full responsibility for 
the art program. In either situa- 
tion, however, the day-by-day car- 
rying out of the art program rests 
with the classroom teacher. With- 
out her help and interest the art 
program will fail. 


Working Together 


Several examples will illustrate. 
The art teacher had made great 


. 
5 





attitudes often disturb the class. 


the Classroom Teacher 
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Children’s art is wonderful. It hasn’t been spoiled by too much academic teaching. 


effort to build up the confidence 
of a boy in her class. Day after 
day he had been saying, “I’m no 
good. See, | try to model a dog 
and it doesn’t look like a dog.” 

“Tl think it does,” the art 
teacher said. 

Just then the classroom teacher 
stood beside the boy and in a flip- 
pant way said, “Is it a dog ora 
horse ?” 

The boy turned to the art 
teacher, “I told you it was no 
good; Miss Brown doesn’t even 
know it’s a dog.” 

It was a simple mistake, but 
the classroom teacher who under- 
stands the aims of the art pro- 
gram knows that it is best not 
to ask what a drawing or model- 
ling is. Usually the child will tell. 
A book could easily be written on 
how to look at children’s art. 

The boy had done a solid piece 
of modelling. He had made an 













artistic shape. To the artist 
whether it was a dog or horse 
was of little importance. The boy 
needed his self confidence built 
up by praise. This fact was very 
important. Miss Brown by one 
remark had spoiled what the art 
teacher had accomplished with 
time and effort. The boy was back 
where he started. He mussel up 
the dog. 

Another illustration. The class- 
room teacher brought her first 
graders to the art room to do 


finger painting. The children were 


so enthusiastic about finger paint 
ing that many of them made five 
finger paintings in one art period. 
Since another class was arriving 
in the art room, the first graders 
had to take their finger paintings 
back to their room to dry. They 
made many trips. 

The next day when the first 
graders came to the art rocm tl 
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make more finger paintings the 
classroom teacher announced: 
“Work on the same finger paint- 
ings for the entire period.” This 
wa. poor practice, but the art 
tea her could not contradict it. 
The finger painting paper became 
too dry as the children worked. 
Th children felt that it was not 
successful. On the previous day 
the children often mussed up the 
finger paint several times on each 
paper but did this quickly and 
called the finger painting done 
when they arrived at a result they 
liked. 

When they had to work on the 
same finger painting for an entire 
period they had to muss up a de- 
sig they liked because they had 
to keep on using the same paper. 
Since they had to work on the 
same pictures for the entire pe- 
riod they stirred all of the bright 
colors together as they worked 
over and over on the only paper 
they could have. All results were 
a gloomy greenish black and they 
were so dried up that no little 
wiggles showed. The children 
were disappointed. 


Understanding Art 


In both of these cases the class- 
room teachers and the art teacher 
had not worked together effec- 
tively. Obviously the art teacher 
cannot succeed in bringing cre- 
ative work out of children when 
the classroom teacher finds fault 
where the art teacher gives praise. 
The two must not have opposing 
aims. 

Children’s art is wonderful. it 
hasn’t been spoiled by too much 
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academic teaching. It is often 
close to the work of artists. The 
little white clay cat with huge 
pink sunk-in eyes and expressive 
tail fastened solid as it curves 
around his body is a work of art. 
The classroom teacher who pre- 
fers a naturalistic cat needs to 
read some books about contempo- 
rary art. The child who made the 
cat used imagination in color and 
in shape. The shape was very 
solid and simple. The result was 
most appealing. 

Another child painted a very 
expressive man. The classroom 
teacher who says “But the head 
is much too large,” needs an un- 
derstanding of the aims of art. 
The child’s painting was full of 
rhythm and expression. It was of 
little importance that the head 
was too large to be naturalistic. 

When the classroom teacher is 
with her children in the art class, 
she and the art teacher can sup- 
plement each other and provide a 
more coordinated school program 
for the child. If the classroom 
teacher helps to pour paint from 
the quart bottles to the little bot- 
tles, she is a part of the whole 
creative process. However, if the 
classroom teacher corrects papers 
during the art class, it would be 
better if she went to another 
room. Her non-participation puts 
a damper on the art class, for 
someone is present who is not en- 
tering into the spirit of the class. 

If she helps the art teacher as- 
sist some child who knocked over 
his paint bottle she is part of the 
group for paint needs to be 
cleaned up and some small chil- 
dren’s hands are not strong 
enough to squeeze water out of 
a rag. 

When big paintings or stage 
sets have to be removed from the 
art room to the classroom she can 
accompany a small group as they 
try to carry the scenery. While 
she does this the art teacher stays 
with the majority in the art room. 

This classroom teacher wil] 


then wear a smock and older 
shoes like the art teacher for 


when children work freely with 
art materials there has to be a 
“mess.” If she wears good clothes 
and no smock she will stand aloof 
for fear of getting spots on her 
clothes. This attitude can easily 
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Enthusiasm and help of the classroom 
teacher can encourage pupils in art. 


have a bad effect on the art work. 
Rather than do this she should go 
to another room. The classroom 
teacher who does not spend time 
as a participant in art activities 
with her children cannot have the 
insight which is essential to any 
effective art program. Teacher 
participation is the most impor- 
tant element in the art program. 


Other Prerequisites 

There are, of course, other pre- 
requisites to this program which 
should probably be more gener- 
ally understood by classroom 
teachers and administrators. 
High on this list of prerequisites 
are space and material. Children 
need paint and clay, their favor- 
ite materials. They need large 
pieces of paper and bottles of 
paint with large brushes. Large 
quantities give them freedom. Ob- 
viously they need table space or 
floor space in order to spread out 
the papers and set the paint bot- 
tles close by. If the school lacks 
this space, some children may 
read while others paint. 

The solution is not to work on 
small paper size 9 x 12 inches. 
Neither is the solution to limit 
children to crayons with the com- 
ment “this is all we can afford.” 

There are ways to get money 
for supplies. One enthusiastic 
teacher spent her own money to 


od 


‘ 





have a few children paint large. 
The results were so pleasing that 
the parent-teachers group bought 
$10 worth of paint. The superin- 
tendent was pleased. The art 
teacher now has all of the paint 
she wants and large paper of 
many colors. It took several more 
years to get the clay. Not before 
she had her stone sculpture ex- 
hibited in the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute Show did the school become 
interested. The parent-teachers 
group asked her to give a talk. 
The superintendent was present. 
Now her children have clay. 

At first each child had to muss 
up his clay unless he made an 
excellent piece of modelling. This, 
of course, was not good practice. 
The child who does his best should 
keep his modelling. He may never 
be a genius, but his work is inter- 
esting to him and to others. Now 
her school has enough clay for all 
to use freely. 

The importance of exhibiting 
children’s pictures cannot be over- 
estimated. Large bulletin boards 
in rooms and many bulletin 
boards in the halls are needed. 
Pictures are not painted to stack 
up in piles. Children like to see 
their work and the work of 
others. An exhibit put up once 
a year for the parents is not the 
solution. Sending an exhibit to 
the central office is not the solu- 
tion. These exhibits should be on 
the hall bulletin boards at the end 
of the first week of school. They 
will not be good, but as the weeks 
go by the pictures will be better. 
Some pictures may be taken down 
when others are ready to put up. 
The exhibit is, therefore, contin- 
ual. To list all of the things the 
children learn from such an ex- 
hibit would make another article. 

These exhibits have many sec- 
ondary values. They enlist the in- 
terest of parents and superintend- 
ents. They enlighten the parents 
and superintendent as to the aims 
of the teachers and the art accom- 
plishments of the children. They 
give the superintendent concrete 
evidence to guide him in evalu- 
ating the art program. His sug- 
gestions and criticisms may give 
the art teacher the opportunity 
to explain the program to him or 
to enlist his support in getting 
more supplies or space. 
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Enough Time 


Last but not least in importance 
is the matter of time. The art 
period must be long enough to 
get something finished. With the 
exception of the first grade, the 
art period should be no less than 
50 minutes for painting and clay 
work. A 60-minute period is more 
satisfactory since children need to 
get out paints and mix colors for 
their special needs. This takes 
time and younger children often 
spill paint which will take more 
time. After the paint is mixed 
and all is ready the child must 
have time to paint. 


When working with clay, boys 
and girls need time to finish what 
they start. Children like the kind 
of clay that hardens. They cannot 
work on it a second day for it 
hardens over night. If they can- 
not finish in one art period they 
have to muss it up and start all 
over the next day. Children can, 





The importance of exhibiting children’s 
pictures cannot be overestimated. 


of course, bring tin cans with 
covers and keep the clay object 
soft in this can from day-to-day, 
but most children under the sev- 
enth grade don’t care to do this. 
They like to finish in one art class 
so that they can paint the clay 
the next day. Then, too, children 
seem to bring cans too small for 
the objects they model. 


We must do nothing to cramp 
the size of modelling as well as 
painting and other art forms. As 
was stated before, children are 
more free when they make things 
large, when they have plenty of 
time, and when they work in an 
atmosphere of enthusiasm. Keep 
in mind that freedom is the es- 
sence of children’s art. 





Planned Use 
Of Polio Vaccine 


AST spring, 1,830,000 children 
in the first three grades of 
public, private, and_ parochial 
schools, living in 217 selected 
areas in 44 states, participated in 
the field trials of the Salk po'io 
vaccine. Since then, the scienti ic 
work of determining the effectiy e- 
ness of this vaccine has become 
the largest medical evaluation of 
its kind ever attempted. So envr- 
mous and complex is this under- 
taking that the results eageily 
awaited by the public cannot de 
expected until the spring of 1955. 
Probably the question in minds 
of teachers and parents is “how 
soon can we get the vaccine for 
our children if it is proved that 
it works?” To provide for this 
contingency, the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, 
which initiated and financed the 
vaccine studies, will purchase 
enough of the vaccine to provide 
for 9,000,000 vaccinations of thiee 
shots each. 

The vaccine purchased by the 
National Foundation will be of- 
fered to all children in the field 
trials who served as the control 
group, but who did not receive 
vaccine. It will also be available 
to pregnant women and to the 
nation’s children who will be in 
the first grade of school next 
spring. Thus, if the vaccine is 
licensed, the most susceptible 
groups in the population will have 
protection before the next polio 
season. 

This purchase will enable phar- 
maceutical companies to retain 
the personnel and facilities neces- 
sary for the manufacture of the 
vaccine so that they may be ready 
to produce promptly a substantial 
further quantity which can _ be 
released thru the usual commer- 
cial channels, provided the vac- 
cine is licensed next spring by 
the Laboratory of Biologics Con- 
trol of the National Institutes of 
Health in Washington, D. C. 

The National Foundation is 
taking a calculated financial risk 
in providing for supplies of a vac- 
cine before it has been found to 
be effective. If the promise of ‘he 
vaccine is fulfilled, no time will 
be lost in putting it to work. 
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§ te ever increasing factor of 
juvenile delinquency is an ad- 
ditional problem which teachers 
encounter today. Facing this 
problem of delinquency is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult one for teach- 
ers who already have enough 
work to keep them busily occu- 
pied. Yet, there are many ways 
in which the problem can be met 
by education. Probably the most 
effective way to meet the problem 
of delinquency in the school is to 
utilize a factor which teachers 
already understand about the de- 
linguent child. This factor is sim- 
ply to re-direct the haphazard use 
of energy which the delinquent 
uses in his display of socially un- 
acceptable behavior. Briefly, edu- 
cation needs to provide outlets for 
emotional and social conflicts of 
the delinquent child which can be 
accepted by society. Of all the 
phases of education, which can be 
used to meet this particular prob- 
lem of re-direction of behavior, 
physical education has a great 
deal to offer in attempting a solu- 
tion. 


Using Physical Education 

A constructive program of 
physical education can provide 
many outlets which the potential 
or delinquent boy or girl needs. A 
physical education program can 
meet most of the basic needs of 
the delinquent boy or girl who is 
a disturbed child suffering from 
an illness. 

A consideration of the delin- 
quent child shows that usually he 
grows physically just like other 
children. Inside of the delinquent 
child, however, there is a lack of 
emotional and social growth, and 
consequently the ensuing barrier 
between the delinquent and so- 
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ciety hinders his intellectual 
growth. 

When the delinquent child first 
discovers that on the surface of 
his body he is about the same as 
other children it upsets him to 
realize that inside his body he 
somehow differs from other chil- 
dren in his feelings and his atti- 
tudes. The delinquent wonders 
why he lacks bodily harmony 
which other children around him 
appear to possess. He finds him- 
self out of step, out of balance. 
This state of imbalance puzzles 
and confuses him, because like all 
other human beings the sympa- 
thetic and parasympathetic 
branches of his automatic nervous 
systems are trying to help him to 
maintain his state of equilibrium. 
In the staté of imbalance he is 
inclined toward a kind of be- 


Physical education provides 
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quent behavior of children thru 
misunderstanding of the inner 
conflicts of the child. Neglect, 
ignorance, and too much domina- 
tion of the child’s struggles to 
gain his emotional and social bal- 
ance also contributes an addi- 
tional load to the conflicts of the 
delinquent. Facing his own inner 
feelings, and the pressures of 
adults demanding that he con- 
form to society, the delinquent 
never quite learns how to gain 
his emotional and social balance. 
He never quite attains any posi- 
tive status in life; he never learns 
to unify his growth physically, 
emotionally, socially, and intellec- 
tually. He simply does not learn 
to behave in an acceptable fashion 
because adults fail to teach him 
constructive behavior patterns 
which aid him in gaining his bal- 


an opportunity for the 


teacher to curb anti-social behavior of the student 


by directing energies into channels where equality, 


dignity, and rights of others will be recognized. 


havior to attempt to find his nor- 
mal balance. This malfunction of 
behavior creates the problem of 
delinquency—even though his in- 
ternal functions are working to- 
ward helping him try to behave 
in normal fashion. With this in- 
ner conflict in bodily functions, 
emotions and attitudes, the de- 
linquent becomes frustrated, up- 
set, angry, and disturbed. 


Delinquent’s Problem 


The adult, both teachers and 
parent, contribute to the delin- 


ance. Thus he does many things 
to let adults know that he needs 
help. He misbehaves as a child in 
the first, second, third, fourth 
grades of our schools. This early 
time is the point at which he gets 
his start towards later delinquent 
behavior. His misbehavior at this 
early age can either be aggressive 
or regressive. He is loud, noisy, 
non-conforming, throws temper 
tantrums; or he sulks in the cor- 
ner, sits quietly and day dreams 
of an outer world far away from 
the classroom or home. 








The socially unacceptable be- 
havior of the child is the manner 
in which he exhibits his symp- 
toms of inner confusion, of con- 
flicts, of things which are disturb- 
ing him. He lets adults know by 
means of temper tantrums, 
smashing objects, stealing, yell- 
ing, and other forms of overt mis- 
behavior that he has inner prob- 
lems which he cannot solve alone. 
Further, he lets adults know by 
these overt behavorial symptoms 
that he has not learned yet how 
to control his feelings and his con- 
flicts. He simply cannot work out 
his problem alone, so he is stuck, 
he is off balance. 


Responses to Misbehavior 


Adults usually treat the misbe- 
havior of the potential or delin- 
quent child in two ways. The easi- 
est and most used manner is to 
lower the boom on the troubled 
child. The adult treats the child’s 
failure to grow in a unified man- 
ner—his misbehavior—with po- 
lice action: the muscle is used on 
him, he is told that he can’t mis- 
behave, he is locked up in deten- 
tion home or jail. It is natural for 
adults to lock up the delinquent 
child because he represents a 
threat to society, and also there 
doesn’t seem to be much else 
which can be done at the moment 
of his misbehavior. So, we try to 
control the behavior of the delin- 
quent on the surface by using 
force, but we still haven’t taught 
him now to control his inner feel- 
ings or his resulting future 
behavior. 

The second way in which adults 
can deal with the potential and 
the actual delinquent is a more 
difficult one. There is no simple 
rule of thumb to describe this 
Way, nor is it by any means a 
panacea. We can as adults recog- 
nize the clues of inner conflict 
which a child presents to us in 
the form of overt misvsehavior. 
We can accept and understand 
this misbehavior as an indication 
that the child is asking for help. 
We can use our skills and abil- 
ities as parents and teachers to 
guide the growth of the confused 
child in an integrated fashion 
along positive lines. The success 
or failure of this approach de- 
pends upon the attitudes of the 
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teacher or adult who attempts to 
aid the child. 


Techniques for Aiding 

The teacher needs to accept and 
to understand misbehavior of 
children as clues to the inner feel- 
ings of the child, and to begin 
to work with the child at that 
point. A positive, accepting atti- 
tude of the teacher is the foun- 
dation upon which the delinquent 
or potential delinquent child can 
begin to adjust his behavior to 
more socially and emotionally 
acceptable patterns. 

Some people say that this ap- 
proach to understanding and to 
guiding disturbed children is 
ridiculous—to accept a child as 
he is—and to attempt to teach 
him new behavior patterns. It is 
easier to lower the boom on the 
child when he is off balance, teach 
him a so-called lesson, keep him 





The physical education program has all 
basic ingredients ... for guidance... 


off balance. Perhaps it is for some 
people an easier approach. Scien- 
tific studies dealing with the de- 
linquent child indicate that this 
child desperately needs help, and 
for the most part wants help to 
regain his equilibrium. Other re- 
search has indicated that children 
can adjust their behavior to their 
environment with adult help and 
guidance. In brief, modern sci- 
ence specifies the acceptance of 
a child as he is, and the guidance 
of his progress to acceptable 
standards of behavior. 


The reason for this attitude of © 


science is understandable. The de- 
linquent child is a disturbed child. 
In similar fashion, the child with 
a broken leg is also a somewhat 
disturbed child; at least he is up- 
set about his condition. A child 
who is coughing up blood also is 
disturbed. A child with rheumatic 
fever is disturbed, too. Briefly, all 





of these children are sick chil- 
dren. The delinquent child is also 
a sick child. 

Society wants to help the child 
with the broken leg, the rheu- 
matic fever, the case of tubercu- 
losis. Society generally wants to 
give the delinquent child a bai 
time. We need, therefore, to ac- 
cept the delinquent child ‘vho 
steals, who breaks things, who 
threatens adults as a potentially 
sick child. We need to accept the 
first, second, third, fourth giade 
child who annoys adults as b«ing 
on the way to possible sickness 
of delinquency. 


Phy. Ed., the Answer 


The physical education }:ro- 
gram has all the basic ingedi- 
ents, the richness, and the wealth 
of opportunities for guidance of 
both potential and delinqueni be- 
havior. It provides opportunities 
for the child to learn how to main- 
tain or to regain his balance; how 
to integrate his growth by de 
veloping coordination, rhythmical 
skills and, correspondingly, emo- 
tional and social control. 

The transfer of learning trom 
the gymnasium, the swimming 
pool, and the playfield offers the 
opportunity to develop physical 
skills of a positive nature, emo- 
tional control of behavior in ac- 
cepting the rules of games; social 
adjustment in accepting the 
worthiness of an opponent in a 
game; and the rich chance for use 
of the intelligence to coordinate 
the other areas of growth thru 
physical education. 

Physical education provides op- 
portunity for every child to learn 
of equality between human be 
ings, to recognize the dignity and 
the rights of others, to learn sel! 
direction and self discipline—a! 
of which can readily, under adult 
guidance, be transferred to his 
behavior control in his daily lift 
and to adjustment of emotions 
and attitudes. The program 0! 
physical education also offers thi 
teacher greater personal satisfat- 
tion in guiding the growth of thi 
potential or delinquent child. I! 
summary, the physical educatid! 
program offers rich opportunities 
for both teacher and delinuelt 
in facing an exceedingly diificu! 
problem in our school today. 
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Be Fair to Uncle Sam 


—and Yourself 


WEA Research Department 


N° that Christmas is over 
another financial headache 
{aces Wisconsin teachers in Jan- 
uary —Federal Income Taxes! Be- 
lieve me—there is no painless 
way to wend your way thru the 
maze of a Form 1040. Not, at 
least, if you go the long way and 
take advantage of all the “de- 
ductible” items that can ease the 
strain on the bank account. 

There are many deductions 
that a teacher may take. First, 
if you are a member of the Wis- 
consin Education Association, the 
National Education Association, 
and your local teachers associa- 
tion, you are eligible for special 
treatment. All dues to profes- 
sional organizations and subscrip- 
tions to professional journals may 
be deducted from your gross in- 
come. This would include dues 
paid to classroom teacher organi- 
zations, subject matter organiza- 
tions, ete. 

If you attended the big WEA 
convention in November or any 
other professional meetings (in- 
cluding district conventions, 
workshops, etc.) the expenses for 
travel, lodging, and meals are also 
deductible, providing you have 
not been reimbursed. 


Summer School 


Summer school expenses may 
be deducted from your gross in- 
come — provided such schooling 
Was required for the purpose of 
maintaining your present posi- 
tion, If your school system re- 
(uires that all teachers earn a cer- 
fain amount of college credit in 
@ certain number of years, ex- 
penses are deductible. However if 
you attend summer school to earn 
an advanced degree, to increase 
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your salary, or to enable you to 
obtain a new position then the 
expenses incurred in such train- 
ing are not deductible. 

There is a possibility that cer- 
tain expenses incurred while at- 
tending evening or Saturday 
classes may be deductible if you 
are required by local rules or reg- 
ulations or state statutes to at- 
tend such classes to maintain your 
position. This probably means 
that tuition and travel expenses 
may be deducted. No deduction 
is allowed for meals unless you 
are away from home overnight. 
This type of case should be pre- 
sented to the Director of Internal 
Revenue, Washington 25, D. C., 
for a ruling. 

It is doubtful that expenses in- 
volved in travel taken in lieu of 
required education can be de- 
ducted, i.e. if your school system 
requires teachers to earn college 
credit every four or five years but 
occasionally allows the teacher to 
substitute travel to meet those 
requirements. 

If you receive a fellowship or 





gross income, if you were not ex- 
pected to perform any work for 
it. 
Candidates for Degrees 
Conditions for tax exemption 
differ for candidates for a degree 
and recipients who are not can- 
didates for a degree. If a candi- 
date for a degree, the exemption 
does not apply to that portion of 
the grant which represents pay- 
ment for teaching, research, or 
other services in the nature of 
part time employment required as 
a condition to receiving the grant, 
unless such requirements are 
made of all candidates for the de- 
gree. Altho the law is silent, the 
Ways and Means Committee Re- 
port states that the portion of the 
scholarship or fellowship repre- 
senting payment for _ services 
shall be determined by the going 
rates of pay for similar services. 
If the recipient is not a candi- 
date for a degree, the grant is 
tax exempt only if the grantor is 
a tax-exempt organization, or an 
instrumentality or agency of a 


April 15 will be the deadline for filing your Federal 


Income Tax return. To help you we offer a few 


suggestions about items which are deductible 


and some which are not. When in doubt ask 


your Internal Revenue Collector for advice. 


scholarship you may or may not 
be eligible for deductions — de- 
pending on whether you were to 
provide your services in return 
for the grant. A fellowship for 
training and education is a gift, 
and may be deducted from your 


state, territory, possession of the 
United States, or any political 
subdivision thereof, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The amount 
excluded under these circum- 
stances may not exceed $300 
times the number of months for 


it 








which the recipient receives pay- 
ment, to a maximum of 36 
months. 

If you are a retired teacher, 
retirement income not in excess 
of $1,200 is allowable in commut- 
ing a credit against tax. This 
credit is 20 per cent of the retire- 
ment income with a maximum 
limit of $240. (Example—After 
the income tax is computed, then 
20 per cent of the retirement in- 
come to a maximum of $1,200 
may be deducted, i.e., total tax 
payable = $290 minus $240 [20 
per cent of $1,200] = $50, final 
tax payable.) Persons who retire 
under public retirement plans— 
school teachers, firemen, police- 
men, and government employees 
—can retire before age 65 and 
still get this credit. If you are 
over 65 and single you will have 
$1,200 personal exemption plus 
the credit referred to above, and 
if you are married and both you 
and your spouse are over 65 you 
have a total of $2,400 in exemp- 
tions plus the retirement credit. 








for 
poses of computing the tax credit 
must be reduced by amounts re- 
ceived under the Social Security 


tetirement income pur- 


and Railroad Retirement Acts 
and in the case of an individual 
who has not attained the age of 
75 must be reduced by the earned 
income received in the taxable 
year in excess of $900. 


General Deductions 

Other general deductions of in- 
terest to teachers as well as to all 
taxpavers are listed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

Deductions may be made for 
charitable contributions if the 
taxpayer uses Form 1040 and 
itemizes his deductions. The new 
tax law liberalizes these provi- 
sions. Contributions of individu- 
als are deductible up to 20 per 
cent of the taxpayver’s adjusted 
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gross income, or, to 30 per cent 
if the extra 10 per cent is con- 
tributed to a church, a convention 
or association of churches, certain 
tax-exempt educational organiza- 
tions, or a hospital. 

Section 151 (e) of the Internal 
tevenue Code of 1954 allows tax- 
payers to take as a dependent cer- 
tain persons whose income is less 
than $600 if the taxpayer fur- 
nishes more than one-half of the 
dependent’s support. The provi- 
sion that is of special interest to 
educators states that if the de- 
pendent is a child of the taxpayer, 
the exemption may be taken for 
the dependent if the child is un- 
der age 19 at the close of the cal- 
endar year or is a_ student. 
“Child” is defined to include son, 
stepson, daughter, stepdaughter, 
and a legally adopted child. A 
“student” is defined as one who 
during each of five calendar 
months in the calendar year “ (A) 
is a full time student at an edu- 
cational institution or (B) is pur- 
suing a full time course of insti- 
tutional on-farm training under 
the supervision of an accredited 
agent of an educational institu- 
tion of a state or political subdi- 
vision or a state.” “ ‘Educational 
institution’ means only an insti- 
tution that normally maintains a 
regular faculty and curriculum 
and normally has a regularly or- 
ganized body of students in at- 
tendance at the place where its 
educational activities are carried 
on.” 

Teachers children 


who have 





and other dependents for whom 
they need to employ care, may 
claim a deduction of up to $600, 
unless the person caring for the 
dependent is claimed also as an- 
other dependent. Thus, if a 
teacher pays his mother to look 
after his children and the mother 
is also his dependent, he cannot 
claim the mother as a depen: ent 
and again as the person caring 
for his children. Widows, wicow- 
ers, and working mothers can 
qualify for this deduction. “\\id- 
ower” is defined to include an un- 
married man legally separated 
from his spouse under decre» of 
divorce or of separate mainte- 
nance. Unless working mot iers 
are widows by death, divorc: or 
separation, they must file a joint 
return with their husbands. In 
such event the deduction mu:t be 
reduced by the amount, if any, 
by which the joint income exceeds 
$4,500 unless the husband i: in- 
capable of self-support because 
mentally or physically defective. 
Dependents for whom the tax- 
payer may claim this deduction 
are children under age 12 or per- 
sons of any age if they are phiysi- 
cally or mentally incapable of car- 
ing for themselves. Thus, a 
teacher who needs to emploj 
someone to care for an aged pal- 
ent may claim this deduction, as 
well as those who have children 
under age 12. Any teacher quali- 
fving for this deduction should 
study Section 214 of the new Rev- 
enue Code for all the possible 
limitations. 








Choose Your NEA Delegates 


HE membership of the WEA will have the opportunity to 

elect by ballot 12 delegates to attend the NEA convention 
in Chicago, July 3-8. Complete details as to procedure outlined 
by the WEA Executive Committee may be found in the December 
Journal. At this time the important thing is that you make the 
nominations by districts which follow the pattern of WEA Exec- 
utive Committee districts. Balloting will be done later. Remem- 
ber that all nominations MUST be received at the office of the 
Executive Secretary of the WEA, 404 Insurance Building, Madi- 
son 3, by no later than January 20, twelve o’clock noon. Each 
of the six executive committee districts will choose two repre- 
sentatives who are members of the NEA. 

If you have any questions not answered in the directions 
found on Page 2 of the December Journal, inquire now. And We 
repeat. Nominations MUST be received by the Executive Se¢- 
retary by 12:00 Noon, January 20. 
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NV ‘ENTIONED by some, but 

not by nearly enough schools, 
was the use of school facilities 
an’ personnel for aid to commu- 
nit’ activities. Possibly such 
thi:gs are being done, but are not 
beiig thought of as good PR prac- 
tice 


f 


<chool service to the commu- 
nit) embraces two main divi- 
silos: 

1. Use of school buildings and equip- 

ment for community service. 

2. Help given by school personnel and 

and pupils to community projects 

and activities. 
Many districts, especially those 
in rural areas, mentioned farm 
me: tings, such as: farm institutes 
under sponsorship of county agri- 
cultural agencies, John Deere and 
I-H Days, REA and other type 
public service meetings, held in 
schuol gymnasiums. Some charged 
small fees for use of buildings to 
cover heat, light, and janitor 
service. At least one district al- 
lowed each local public service 
organization one meeting using 
school facilities each year free of 
charge. A small service charge 
was levied for additional meet- 


ings. 


+ 


Neighborhood Boosters 


Some schools offer the use of 
the visual aids equipment to com- 
munity groups, often with a stu- 
dent or adult operator included. 

Almost universally school 
bands, choirs, and other musical 
groups are available to entertain 
civic groups unless there is local 
objection. School choruses make 
regular visits to sanatoria, con- 
valescent homes, and hospitals. At 
times members of student bodies 





They Can Be 
Service Agencies 


The schools belong to 
people of the district 








WILMARTH A. THAYER 


Member, WEA Public Relations Committee 
Wittenberg, Wisconsin 


have produced programs for par- 
ticular organizations. 

Larger places have set up speak- 
ers’ bureaus, and panel discussion 
groups from among the faculty. 
Students under teacher direction 
have brought forth programs for 
local radio and TV stations. Stu- 
dents and teachers have taken 
part in civil defense activities, 
Red Cross drives, Community 
Chest, ete. 

Members of school faculties 
have generally been well repre- 
sented in the membership of local 
service clubs and have worked 
willingly on various committees 
for community betterment. 

Often home economics depart- 
ments of high schools have taken 





Many districts ... mentioned farm meetings ... other type public service meetings 
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the responsibility of serving 
luncheons dinners to local 
groups, especially in communities 
where local restaurant service 
could not handle large groups. 
Committees of agriculture stu- 
dents and their instructors have 
put on demonstrations of good 
farm practices in the surrounding 
neighborhoods. 


} 
ana 


Equipment Offered 


Teachers took the school cen- 
sus in one district. The school pic- 
nic became a community family 
affair in another, with enthusias- 
tic parental participation. An- 
nouncements of various neighbor- 
hood events are made thru the 
help of the schools. 

A new venture is a summer 
remedial clinic for those pupils 
who are retarded in reading. For 
a number of years in some in- 
stances schools have offered night 
classes for adults in personal typ- 
ing, woodworking, home-making, 
and agriculture. Both summer 
and winter leisure time programs 
have been carried out with the 
cooperation of the schools. 

The schools belong to the people 
of the districts. Those of us who 
work in them should be alert to 
the opportunities for service that 
build better relations between the 
schools and their patrons. 


















































When you are planning an 
educational program, 
remember that 


Backgrounds Influence Ideas 


EIGHBORHOODS in rural 

Wisconsin where the people 
are of mixed nationality and re- 
ligious backgrounds accept new 
educational ideas and farming 
methods more readily than neigh- 
borhoods with common national 
origins and religion. 

Burton Kreitlow of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin education fac- 
ulty states this conclusion, based 
on research in 388 Wisconsin 
neighborhoods in his article pub- 
lished in a recent issue of The 
Nation’s Schools. 

With the help of Research Asst. 
James A. Duncan, Kreitlow and 
several of his students inter- 
viewed 380 men and women se- 
lected at random from 38 groups 
—19 of like, or homogeneous, 
background; 19 of mix, or hetero- 
geneous, composition. 

Mixed neighborhoods, the re- 
searchers found, take more kindly 
than homogeneous areas to such 
school practices as art, music, rec- 
reation, and complete hot lunches. 





They approve ... higher requirements 
for teachers at all grade levels. 


They favor a smaller number of 
grades per teacher, the 16-year 
attendance law, and community 
and adult activities in the schools. 

They approve provision of 
health examinations by the 
schools, reorganized school dis- 
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tricts, parent organizations in the 
schools, and higher requirements 
for teachers at both the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. They 
also approve of more formal edu- 
cation for both farmers and farm- 
ers’ wives, as well as more adult 
evening classes. 


New Ideas Accepted 


Evidence further shows that 
people in mixed neighborhoods 
are more eager to adopt improved 
farming practices and to join or- 
ganizations promoting them. 

“There is a definite and posi- 
tive relationship between the ac- 
ceptance of a new educational 
practice and the acceptance of a 
new agricultural practice by farm 
people,” Kreitlow writes. 

The survey revealed that the 
homogeneous groups rated higher 
in those areas in which they could 
perpetuate their culture. For ex- 
ample, they were more favor- 
able toward the idea of parents 
and teachers planning together 
what the children should be 
taught; they promoted stronger 
family ties; and they held more 
memberships in formal social and 
religious organizations. 

“Our research in Wisconsin 
shows that both farmers and 
farmers’ wives in mixed back- 
ground neighborhoods have had 
more years of schooling than like 
groups in common background 
neighborhoods,” Kreitlow reveals. 
“They believe also that boys and 
girls should complete more years 
of formal schooling than are con- 
sidered desirable by those in 
homogeneous neighborhoods,” he 
continues. 


Concern of Administrators 


In addition to the consistent 
differences between homogeneous 





and heterogeneous neighborhoods 
in specific educational practices, 
there are differences among vari- 
ous homogeneous ethnic groups, 
the researchers found. 

“The differences suggest that 
the attitudes held by specific eth- 
nic groups toward school prac- 
tices are of concern to county 
superintendents, principals, and 
teachers who propose and plan 
educational advancements,” they 
write. ““Any change suggested in 
school organization or curriculum 
pattern must be compatible with 
the attitudes held by the people 
affected. 

“In the planning of a broad, 
progressive curriculum, these «if- 
ferences can determine how far 






















Mixed neighborhoods take more kindly 
to the school practice of hot lunches. 






educators can go in developing a 
school program,” they continue. 
“This is particularly true in com- 
munities where school districts 
are being reorganized and where 
rural neighborhood groups in the 
community’s farm service area 
are of varying strength and of 
different ethnic backgrounds. 












Different Approach 


“Though the administrator 
must be consistent in different 
communities in his plan for re- 
organization and school improve- 
ment, he may find it effective to 
approach two different rural 
neighborhoods in very different: 
ways as he leads them toward 
acceptance of such plans.” 

Leaders in any special area of 
rural education must know their 
communities well in order to plan 
programs at levels that are ac- 
ceptable yet that encourage ful- 
ther development of the individ- 
ual, the neighborhood, and _ the 
community, they conclude. 
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WALTER J. KOHLER 


GOVERNOR 
Walier J. Kohler, Sheboygan, Rep. 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 
Warren P. Knowles, New Richmond, Rep. 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


Fred R. Zimmerman, Milwaukee, Rep.* 
Mrs. Glenn M. Wise, Madison, Rep.** 


STATE TREASURER 
Warren R. Smith, Milwaukee, Rep. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Vernon W. Thomson, Richland Center, Rep. 


U. S. SENATORS 


Official Address, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Joseph R. McCarthy, Appleton, Rep. 
Alexander Wiley, Chippewa Falls, Rep. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
Official Address, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
District 
lst—Lawrence H. Smith, Racine, Rep. 
2nd—Glenn R. Davis, Waukesha, Rep. 
3rd—Gardner R. Withrow, La Crosse, Rep. 
4th—Clement J. Zablocki, Milwaukee, Dem. 
5th—Henry S. Reuss, Milwaukee, Dem. 
6th—William R. Van Pelt, Fond du Lac, Rep. 
7th—Melvin R. Laird, Marshfield, Rep. 
8th—John W. Byrnes, Green Bay, Rep. 
9th—Lester R. Johnson, Black River Falls, Dem. 
10th—Alvin E. O’Konski, Mercer, Rep. 


STATE SENATORS BY DISTRICTS 


(All terms expire second Wednesday, January; in even- 
numbered districts, January, 1957; in odd-numbered 
districts, January, 1959) 

District 

Ist—Alfred A. Laun, Jr., Kiel, Rep. 

2nd—Leo P. O’Brien, 501 Cherry St., Green Bay, Rep. 

3rd—Casimir Kenziorski, 1951 S. 15th St., Milwaukee, Dem. 

4th—Harry F. Franke, Jr., 4129 N. Farwell Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Rep. 

5th—Walter L. Merten, 2325 N. 50th St., Milwaukee, Rep. 

6th—William A. Schmidt, 2532 W. Lloyd St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 

7th—Leland S. McParland, 3764 E. Armour Ave., Cudahy, 
Dem. 

8th—Allen J. Busby, 1673 S. 53rd St., Milwaukee, Rep. 

9th—Henry W. Maier, 2237 N. Booth St., Milwaukee, Dem. 

10th—(Vacant) 

1lth—Richard J. Zaborski, 713 S. 21st St., Milwaukee, Dem. 

12th—Bernard J. Gehrmann, Mellen, Rep. 

13th—Frank E. Panzer, Route 2, Oakfield, Rep. 

l4th—Gerald D. Lorge, Bear Creek, Rep. 


* Died Dec. 13, 1954. ; 
** Appointed by Gov. Kohler, Jan. 1. 
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State, Congressional 
and 


Legislative Officers 


Elected November 2, 1954 


15th—Peter P. Carr, 509 Milwaukee Ave., Janesville, Rep. 

16th—Foster B. Porter, Bloomington, Rep. 

17th—Robert S. Travis, Platteville, Rep. 

18th—Alfred Van De Zande, Campbellsport, Rep. 

19th—William A. Draheim, Neenah, Rep. 

20th—Louis H. Prange, Plymouth, Rep. 

21st—Lynn E. Stalbaum, 1013 Augusta St., Racine, Dem. 

22nd—William F. Trinke, Lake Geneva, Rep. 

23rd—Paul J. Rogan, Ladysmith, Rep. 

24th—William W. Clark, Route 1, Vesper, Rep. 

25th—Carl E. Lauri, 2710 N. 22nd St., Superior, Dem. 

26th—Gaylord A. Nelson, 5713 Arbor Vitae Place, Madison, 
Dem. 

27th—Jess Miller, Richland Center, Rep. 

28th—Arthur L. Padrutt, 51 E. Birch St., Chippewa Falls, 
Rep. 

29th—Hugh M. Jones, 612 Kent St., Wausau, Rep. 

30th—Philip Downing, Amberg, Rep. 

3lst—J. Earl Leverich, Route 1, Sparta, Rep. 

32nd—Raymond C. Bice, 2406 State St., La Crosse, Rep. 

33rd—Chester E. Dempsey, Route 1, Hartland, Rep. 


MEMBERS OF ASSEMBLY BY DISTRICTS 
(Terms expire 2nd Wednesday of January, 1957) 
Adams, Juneau and Marquette—Louis C. Romell, Adams, 

Rep. 
Ashland and Bayfield—Victor C. Wallin, Grandview, Rep. 
Barron—Charles H. Sykes, Chetek, Rep. 
Bayfield—(See Ashland) 
Brown, 1st—Jerome F. Quinn, 912 Howard St., Green Bay, 


Rep. 

Brown, 2nd—Robert E. Lynch, 1144 Cass St., Green Bay, 
Dem. 

Brown, 3rd—Edward A. Seymour, 923 Fourth St., De Pere, 
Rep. 

Buffalo, Pepin and Pieree—Mamre H. Ward, Mondovi, Rep. 

Burnett and Polk—Raymond A. Peabody, Milltown, Rep. 

Calumet—Henry M. Peters, Route 1, Menasha, Rep. 

Chippewa—Sylvia H. Raihle, 1313 Superior St., Chippewa 
Falls, Rep. 

Clark—Walter E. Cook, Unity, Rep. 

Columbia—Everett V. Bidwell, 1117 W. Pleasant St., Por- 
tage Rep. 

Crawford and Richland—Milford C. Kintz, Route 2, Rich- 
land Center, Rep. 

Dane, lst—Joseph W. Bloodgood, 2541 Myrtle St., Madison, 
Dem. 

Dane, 2nd—Ivan A. Nestigen, 412 W. Gorham St., Madison, 
Dem. 

Dane, 3rd—Carroll E. Metzner, 733 Huron Hill, Madison, 
Rep. 

Dane, 4th—Carl W. Thompson, Stoughton, Dem. 

Dane, 5th—Ervin M. Bruner, Route 1, Verona, Dem. 

Dodge, 1st—Elmer L. Genzmer, Mayville, Rep. 

Dodge, 2nd—Elmer C. Nitschke, 208 Hamilton St., Beaver 
Dam, Rep. 

Door and Kewaunee—Frank N., Graass, Sturgeon Bay, Rep. 

Douglas, 1st—Reino Perala, 1706 Broadway St., Superior, 
Dem. ; 

Douglas, 2nd—Lawrence M. Hagen, 719—22nd Ave., East, 
Superior, Rep. 
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Dunn—G. Helmer Bakke, Menomonie, Rep. 
Eau Claire, Ist—Ray A. Kuhlman, 305 W. Grand Ave., Eau 
Claire, Rep. 
Eau Claire, 2nd—Bernard H. Raether, Route 1, Augusta, 
Dem. 
Florence, Forest and Langlade—Alfred J. Lauby, Antigo, 
Dem. 
Fond du Lac, 1st—Nicholas J. Lesselyoung, 222 Taft St., 
Fond du Lac, Rep. 
Fond du Lac, 2nd—Fred W. Schlueter, Ripon, Rep. 
Forest—(See Florence) 
Grant—William A. Loy, Fennimore, Rep. 
Green—Harry A. Keegan, 1424—14th Ave., Monroe, Rep. 
Green Lake and Waushara—William N. Belter, Wautoma, 
Rep. 
Iowa and Lafayette—Walter B. Calvert, Benton, Rep. 
Iron, Oneida and Vilas—Marvin E. Dillman, Lac du Flam- 
beau, Rep. 
Jackson and Trempealeau—Keith C. Hardie, Taylor, Dem. 
Jefferson—Byron F. Wackett, Watertown, Rep. 
Juneau—(See Adams) 
Kenosha, 1st—George Molinaro, 2308—52nd St., Kenosha, 
Dem. 
Kenosha, 2nd—Joseph Lourigan, 7528—15th Ave., Kenosha, 
Dem. 
Kewaunee—(See Door) 
La Crosse, 1st—James D. Peterson, 326 N. 8th St., La 
Crosse, Rep. 
La Crosse, 2nd—Eugene A. Toepel, 2315 Adams St., La 
Crosse, Rep. 
Lafayette—(See Iowa) 
Langlade—(See Florence) 
Lincoln—Emil A. Hinz, Route 3, Merrill, Rep. 
Manitowoc, 1st—Hugo E. Vogel, 1409 S. 12th St., Manito- 
woc, Dem. 
Manitowoc, 2nd—Frank LeClair, Route 1, Two Rivers, Rep. 
Marathon, Ist—Ben Riehle, Route 3, Athens, Dem. 
Marathon, 2nd—Paul Luedtke, 118 Second Ave., South, 
Wausau, Rep. 
Marinette—Roy H. Sengstock, 13484, Oakes, Marinette, 
Rep. 
Marquette—(See Adams) 
Milwaukee, 
lst—Edward F. Mertz, 5233 N. Belle Isle Drive, Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 
2nd—Walton B. Stewart, 1723 N. 11th St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 
3rd—Joseph A. Greco, 1307 N. Milwaukee St., Milwau- 
kee, Dem. 
4th—Joseph P. Murphy, 3205 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 
5th—Lawrence W. Timmerman, 2326 N. 38th St., Mil- 
waukee, Rep. 
6th—Isaac N. Coggs, 2009 N. First St., Milwaukee, Dem. 


One hundred assemblymen repre- 
sent the citizens of Wisconsin, and 
biennially they meet to help make 
the laws by which we are governed, 
This photograph shows only a part of 
the Assembly Chamber. 

Photo courtesy 

University of Wisconsin 


7th—James G. Lippert, 2454 N. 24th St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 
8th—George J. Talsky, 2617 W. Scott St., Milwauk-e, 
Dem. 
9th—Charles J. Schmidt, 4046 N. 48th St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 
10th—Michael F. O’Connell, 1128 N. 18th St., Milwau- 
kee, Dem. 
11th—Ervin J. Ryezek, 2513 S. 19th St., Milwaukee, Dem. 
12th—George Sokolowski, 1813 S. 10th St., Milwaukee, 
Dem. 
13th—Cecil B. Brown, Jr., 924 W. Wright St., Milwau- 
kee, Dem. 
14th—Richard B. Nowakowski, (2544-A S. 14th St., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 
15th—Earle W. Fricker, 2947 N. 38th St., Milwaukee, Rep. 
16th—Thomas J. Duffey, 8904 W. Blue Mound Rd., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 
17th—Howard F. Pellant, 3801 S. Kansas St., Milwau- 
kee, Dem. 
18th—Ralph J. Landowski, 2519 N. Humboldt Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Dem. 
19th—William R. Kasik, 8340 Links Way, Fox Point, Mil- 
waukee, Rep. 
20th—Glen E. Pommerening, 6585 Washington Circle, 
Wauwatosa, Rep. 
21st—Arthur J. Balzer, 1116 S. 85th St., West Allis, Dem. 
22nd—Robert T. Huber, 2217 S. 84th St., West Allis, Dem. 
23rd—William Luebke, 3701 S. 90th St., Milwaukee, Dem. 
24th—George C. Windrow, 3302-A E. Allerton Ave., 
Cudahy, Dem. 
Monroe—Ear! D. Hall, Route 2, Tomah, Rep. 
Oconto—Reuben LaFave, 636 Brazeau Ave., Oconto, Rep. 
Oneida—(See Iron) 


Outagamie, 1Ist—Mark Catlin, Jr., 1614 S. Connell St... 


Appleton, Rep. 
Outagamie, 2nd—William T. Sullivan, Kaukauna, Rep. 
Ozaukee—-Warren A. Grady, 114 E. Main St., Port Wash- 
ington, Rep. 
Pepin—(See Buffalo) 
Pierce—(See Buffalo) 
Polk—(See Burnett) 
Portage—John T. Kostuck, 130 Algoma St., Stevens Point, 
Dem. 
_— and Taylor—Vincent J. Zellinger, Route 2, Phillips, 
ep. 
Racine, 1st—Earl Warren, 1209—10th St., Racine, Dem. 
Racine, 2nd—Roy E. Naleid, 1109 Carlisle Ave., Racine, 
Dem. 
Racine, 3rd—Anthony B. Rewald, 650 Lewis St., Burling- 
ton, Rep. 
Richland—(See Crawford) 
wae | Ist—Clyde A. Jewett, 514 Prospect Ave., Janesvil'e, 
ep. 
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Rock, 2nd—David J. Blanchard, Edgerton, Rep. 

Rock, 3rd—Wallace Leschinsky, Colley Road, Beloit, Rep. 

Rusk, Sawyer and Washburn—Willis J. Hutnik, Tony, Rep. 

St. Croix—William A. Bergeron, Somerset, Rep. 

Sauk—J. Riley Stone, Reedsburg, Rep. 

Saw yer—(See Rusk) 

Shawano—Robert G. Marotz, Shawano, Rep. 

Shehoygan, lst—Fred E. Nuernberg, 1955 N. 4th St., She- 
hboygan, Rep. 

Sheboygan, 2nd—Harold F. Huibregtse, 315 Elm St., She- 
hoygan Falls, Rep. 

Tay!or—(See Price) 

Trempealeau—(See Jackson) 

Vernon—Bernard Lewison, Viroqua, Rep. 

Vilas—(See Iron) 

Wa! worth—Ora R. Rice, Delavan, Rep. 

Washburn—(See Rusk) 

Washington—Elmer J. Schowalter, Route 1, Jackson, Rep. 

Waukesha, Ist—Alvin Redford, 240 Douglass Ave., Wau- 
kesha, Rep. 


Waukesha, 2nd—Alfred Ludvigsen, Route 1, Hartland, Rep. 

Waupaca—Richard E. Peterson, 16—15th St., Clintonville, 
Rep. 

Waushara—(See Green Lake) 

Winnebago, 1st—Harvey R. Abraham, 194 Ceape St., Osh- 
kosh, Rep. 

Winnebago, 2nd—Joseph H. Anderson, Route 1, Winne- 
conne, Rep. 

Winnebago, 3rd—Arnold J. Cane, 220 Lake St., Menasha, 
Rep. 


-Wood, 1st—John S. Crawford, 201 W. Fourth St., Marsh- 


field, Rep. 
Wood, 2nd—Arthur J. Crowns, Jr., 340—15th St., N., Wis- 
consin Rapids, Rep. 
POLITICAL COMPOSITION OF 1955 LEGISLATURE 
Senate Assembly 
8 Democrats 36 Democrats 
24 Republicans 64 Republicans 
1 Vacancy 





Where Do the Parties 


‘VERY session of the legislature has its educa- 

‘tional problems to face, and the one beginning 
on January 12 will be no exception. Specific meas- 
ures, of course, will be considered after they are 
tossed into the legislative hopper, but to give us 
some idea what we may expect, political party plat- 
forms serve as a guide. 


Democratic Platform on Education 


ISCONSIN cities and school districts are 
increasingly aware of the financial burden 
resulting from the post-war increases in school 
population. These increases, already evident in the 
elementary grades, and im- 
Pa pending in the high school 
ws fh and college levels, present the 
most important single prob- 
lem that confronts our state 

government. 

In Wisconsin, with one of 
the lowest schedules of school 
aids in the nation, over 75 per 
cent of the cost of public 

schools is borne by local property taxes. It is im- 
perative that the problems of increased operating 
costs, construction of needed buildings, and im- 
provement of the economic status of teachers be 
met at the state level, if we are to maintain and 
improve our state’s educational services. 


The Democratic Party pledges its support to: 


A. Increase state aids for hard-pressed local 
school districts to relieve the burden on 
property taxpayers and to provide equality 
of educational opportunity. 


. Loans and grants to be made available to 
local districts for school building construc- 
tion. 


C. Adoption of constitutional amendment to 
substitute equalized valuation for assessed 
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Stand on Education? 


valuation in computing basis for local con- 
stitutional debt limit. 

. Measures designed to improve the eco- 
nomic lot of teachers, and to encourage 
recruitment of young people into the teach- 
ing profession, in terms of salary and re- 
tirement benefits. 

. Maintenance of the state radio network 
and the eventual development of a state- 
wide educational television network under 
the State Radio and Television Council. 


. The expansion of public higher educational 
facilities under a coordinated system, pre- 
serving the historic names, local autonomy 
and integrity of degrees of the individual 
institutions. 

. Elimination of costly administrative dupli- 
cation in Milwaukee by the establishment 
of a Lakeshore College under the Univer- 
sity. 


Republican Platform on Education 


COORDINATED higher educational system, 
which will meet the rising need for college 
and University facilities, and provide expanded 


local opportunity for 
higher education thruout 
the state. 

Increase educational 
aids to local school dis- 
tricts to help relieve prop- 
erty taxpayers from the 
burden of increasing en- 
rollments. 

Increased support for the school milk program 
to strengthen the dairy industry and produce 
healthier children. 

Re-enactment of legislation providing stand-by 
benefits to retired school teachers. 
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News and 
Public Instruction 





N DECEMBER 3 and 4, the 
Model Legislature of the 
Wisconsin Youth and Govern- 
ment Program met in Madison 
in the assembly and senate rooms 
of the State Capitol. Under the 
sponsorship of the North Central 
Area Council of YMCA’s around 
150 senior boys and girls from 
Wisconsin high schools met in 
joint session for organization, 
were welcomed by Governor Koh- 
ler’s representative in his ab- 
sence, heard the message of their 
Governor, David Jackson of Wau- 
sau, met in committee to hear 
bills already drawn, revised these 
bills, submitted them to the Sen- 
ate and Assembly, where they 
were passed, rejected, or sent 
back to committee for revision. 
All of them from Page thru As- 
semblyman and Senator to Gov- 
ernor conducted their legislative 
work with intelligence, dignity, 
and a fine spirit of cooperation. 
Earlier this fall this group and 
many other seniors convened at 
Carroll College at Waukesha to 
elect their officers: Governor, Lt. 
Governor, Speaker of the Assem- 
bly, Clerks of the Senate and 
Assembly, and Chaplains of As- 
sembly and Senate. This earlier 
session besides giving opportunity 
for discussion of proposed bills 
served as a dress rehearsal for 
the later legislative sessions in 
Madison. 


Committee Work 

In preparing their legislative 
bills in the earlier session at Car- 
roll College, these seniors divided 
into committees according to the 
subject of the proposed legisla- 
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Book learning never 
takes the place of 


Citizenship Learning 
Thru Action 


GORDON C. BOARDMAN 
Publications Supervisor 


tion; i.e., education, welfare, 
highways, and others. Each com- 
mittee had an adult chairman and 
consultant to aid them in explor- 
ing these areas of proposed legis- 
lation. Later in Madison these 
consultants, of which the writer 
was one, helped the committees 
refine and revise their bills for 
presentation in Assembly and 
Senate. 

The writer in his role as con- 
sultant noted several problems 
emerge during the progress of the 
legislative session. Other observ- 
ers and participants undoubtedly 
saw other problems. None of 
these problems, in the writer’s 
opinion, were of such proportions 
as to invalidate the wholesome 
overall effect of the legislative 


training. Here are some of tie 
problems: 

1. How much time and care should 
be taken ahead of the legislative 
session to draw these bills; their 
form and their content? 


. In committee hearing on bills, how 
much consideration should be 
given to the feasibility of the bill 
as drawn (a) from political view- 
point; (b) from a legal viewpoint; 
and (c) from a moral or social 
viewpoint? 


Drawing Bills 


It should be clear at the begin- 
ning that in the nature of the case 
there will be oversimplification in 
drawing up these student bills. 
In the actual cases these bills are 
drawn by experts. A great deal of 
background must be presupposed 


Photos courtesy Wisconsin Youth and Government 


All... conducted legislative sessions with intelligence, dignity .. . and cooperation. 


January 1955 





to draw up a successful bill, espe- 
cially in areas where there has 
been previous legislation and 
where the bill contains sections 
on finance as in the case of state- 
owned television. 

in the case of the student legis- 
lators, they may pretty much as- 
sume that there is no inhibiting 
body of previous legislation. They 
can in each case start more or less 
from scratch. But they should be 
fairly realistic in their approach 
if they are to get much value from 
drawing these bills. They should, 
in other words, be sure to provide 
the irreducible minimum sections 
of these bills. As it worked out in 
this particular session some bills 
were drawn rather carefully; 
others not so well. Of course, this 
variation in quality gave grist for 
the later committee hearings. It 
would seem, however, that stu- 
dents could perhaps have profited 
from more careful drawing of 
bills. 


In drawing bills and in subse- 
quent hearings the question arises 
as to what criteria should be ap- 
plied to determine what is a valid 
and what is an invalid bill. Should 
students be concerned about the 
legal background of a proposed 
bill? For example, on a bill re- 
quiring boards of education to 
carry insurance against pupil in- 
jury, should the students be con- 
cerned about the legal question of 
whether boards can be required 
to carry such insurance? 


Political Expediency 


Again, how important is the 
consideration of political expedi- 
ency? Should students be con- 
cerned about whether the people 
of the state would support a law 
such as one requiring school 
boards to give consideration to 
student opinion on student 
affairs? 

Or should one ignore legal and 
political considerations and deal 
only with whether a law can be 
defended from a moral or social 
point of view? Obviously, some 
compromise with these aspects of 
legislation has to be made in 
working out a model legislative 
program with students. Undoubt- 
edly, the planning committee of 
the YMCA faced these questions 
and made what it considered the 
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best compromise, given the time 
and resources available. 

On balance the program seems 
to the writer to be of great value 
in educating students for citizen- 
ship. So much of citizenship edu- 
cation is still confined to book 
learning. Book learning never an- 
swers the critical question of 
what the student will do when he 
is confronted with problems as a 
citizen. Programs of the model 
legislature type do seem at times 
merely to put the youngster “thru 
the motions.”” Yet there are situ- 
ations created which call for the 
exercise of student choice and 
judgment on his own level, which 
comes much closer to the reality 


Comparing notes between sessions .. . 


of citizen action than any type of 
verbal learning. 

We wish to compliment the 
North Central Area Council of 
YMCA on the fine work they have 
done in setting up their Youth 
and Government programs. 


Adult Viewpoint 


Too often we adults look at ac- 
tion programs involving youth 
thru our own eyes rather than to 
try to get inside the experiences 
of the young people themselves. 
The writer was reminded of this 
“ego-centric predicament” after 
he received a letter from one of 
the young people, Jane Ellingboe 
of Milwaukee, on her reactions to 
the legislative program. Besides 
mentioning the citizenship train- 
ing program we have described, 
she emphasizes the point of 


“learning the opinions of high 
school students on bills they con- 
sider necessary.”” We apologize 
for overlooking a very important 
point and hereby give it the em- 
phasis it deserves. 


Annual Project 


May we quote, in summary and 
in conclusion, from Jane Elling- 
boe, legislator? 

“The youth Governor, Lt. Gov- 
ernor, all the officers of both Sen- 
ate and Assembly, along with the 
senators and assemblymen, 
worked hard to make this model 
legislature the success that it was. 
This model legislature, in which 
everyone played an important 
part, was deemed so worthwhile 
that in the future it will be held 
each year. All of those who at- 
tended were members of the 
Hi-Y’s or Tri-Hi-Y’s and upon 
leaving returned to their clubs to 
report on the convention’s success 
and to urge future participation 
in the youth and government 
program.” 


EPC Calls Attention 
To Doubtful Practices 


The promotional efforts of 
some adult organizations and 
business firms to involve boys 
from eight to twelve years of age 
in highly organized competition 
constitute a problem of serious 
proportions. Practices resulting 
from such efforts are fairly wide- 
spread and appear to be on the 
increase. Coping with this prob- 
lem is particularly difficult for 
school personnel because it lies 
largely beyond the normal juris- 
diction of the schools. Many such 
promotional activities are moti- 
vated by the desire to provide 
adult entertainment, to secure 
prestige or advertising for com- 
mercial enterprises, or to gain 
income from gate receipts. Mixed 
with such incentives are the good 
intentions of overenthusiastic 
adults who believe that such ac- 
tivities for children are good for 
the community and beneficial to 
the participants.—School Athlet- 
ics: Problems and Policies. EDU- 
CATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 











What The PRESS Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edi- 
torial opinion on educational 
problems. They may reflect your 
beliefs or they may be in direct 
opposition to your opinion. In 
either case to read them is to be 
informed. The free press is a bul- 
wark of democracy. 








What’s Wrong With 
High Schools? 

In this American Education 
Week, the public schools of the 
country have received some stiff 
criticism. Particularly hard hit 
have been the high schools. Are 
the complaints justified? 

Fred Hechinger of the New 
York Herald—Tribune charges 
that ““American public secondary 
education is drifting into the 
worst crisis in history .. . it still 
seems to be moving with blinders 
that shut off the dangers ahead.” 
Specific complaints include lax 
discipline, lack of basic training 
particularly in English and his- 
tory, crowded classrooms, and 
subjects that have to be taught to 
the slowest learner in the class. 

Dr. Henry Dyer of Columbia 
University says that much of the 
trouble has come from the great 
expansion of physical and admin- 
istrative systems so that ‘there 
has been little energy left for 
dealing with some of the deeper 
educational problems.”’ Certainly 
the fact that our public education 
must be geared to give all stu- 
dents at least part of a high 
school education has led us to 
neglect the more brilliant. But 
this mass system is also our 
strength, because, as Dr. Gris- 
wold of Yale has put it, “Democ- 
racy applied to education means 
equal opportunity (for individu- 
als to go as far as their abilities 
can carry them) plus a maximum 
diffusion of knowledge (talent, 
skill, virtue, responsibility) thru 
society.” 

But if the basic trouble, as Dr. 
Paul Woodring of the Western 
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Washington College of Education 
feels, ‘grows out of our failure as 
citizens to decide just what we 
want our schools to accomplish,” 
we should get those aims in front 
of us before the war baby boom, 
now somewhere about fifth grade, 
hits high school. 

The responsibility of public ed- 
ucation as a whole, it seems to us, 
is to assist each individual young- 
ster in discovering what he 
should do with his life and to give 
him some of the means of finding 
the tools for that purpose. Tax- 
supported schools should not 
merely provide vocational train- 
ing or prepare students to pass 
college entrance exams or teach 
means of being a better farmer 
or secretary. They must do this 
and far more and it is the “far 
more” that has been neglected. 

If this larger aim of education 
were always kept in mind, our 
high schools would not automati- 
cally graduate students who have 
spent four years in idle boredom. 
Teachers would not permit back 
talk and disorder and would have 
the backing of superintendents 
and parents in refusing to allow 
it because nothing can be learned 
in such an atmosphere. Classes 
would not be jammed with 50 or 
more students where there is no 
opportunity for discussion or 
where foolish questions hold back 
the entire class. There would no 
longer be objections to dividing 
students into small classes de- 
pending upon their ability in that 
subject, because it is apparent 
that it is far more democratic to 
give each student the utmost op- 
portunity to learn than either to 
hold back the brilliant or intimi- 
date the slow. And the emphasis 
of school boards would always be 
upon the teacher and the student, 
not on the cost of classroom or 
gym facilities. 

Our high schools are better 
than anything similar in any 


other part of the world. But they 
must be still better if we are to 
reach Thomas Jefferson’s ideal of 














the “educated electorate.” The 
present emphasis on schools and 
their problems by teachers and 
parents is one of the healthiest 
signs that we shall succeed.— 


, Appleton Post-Crescent, Novem- 
‘ ber 13, 1954. 


The Quality of Education 

Everywhere you hear the 
“school crisis” discussed in terms 
of enough teachers and enough 
classrooms to handle the rapid!y 
swelling enrolments. It is going 
to be necessary to hustle harder 
and dig deeper to provide the nec- 
essary quantity of educational 
epportunity. 


Almost never, though, outsice 
of educational circles, do you hear 
people voicing anxiety about 
keeping up the quality of educa- 
tion. Yet there is plenty of cause 
to worry. 

In a scramble to provide qua:i- 
tity, at great financial strain, ‘o 
meet the swelling need and nuni- 
bers, there is danger that skimp- 
ing on quality will be overlooked 
or condoned. This may be skimp- 
ing on the quality of teachers and 
teaching: It may be skimping on 
the quality of the program itself, 
thus depriving children of a 
broad preparation for life. 

The danger was stressed in a 
recent talk in New York by 
Henry S. Dyer, vice-president of 
Educational Testing Service. He 
warned that school administra- 
tors are now apt to “be so busy 
sitting on the lid that they don’t 
have time to cope with educa- 
tion’; also that to get enough 
teachers we may soon not only 
be scraping the bottom of the bar- 
rel, but “going thru the bottom.” 

The best and surest way to 
safeguard quality is to determine 
for ourselves, with the help of 
each other and school authorities, 
what the situation is in our own 


schools, and what we should be | 


doing about it. School authorities 
can’t do the job alone. Money 
alone isn’t the solution. 

The growing school crisis de- 
mands above all, individual and 
group effort now to assure that 
our children will have the qualiiy 
as well as the quantity of school- 
ing that they deserve.—Milwa- 
kee Journal, November 5, 1954. 
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WEA Summary 
Financial Statement 
November 1954 . 


Balance 
Nov. 1, 1954 ___ $ 98,633.52 
Receipts 12,800.41 
$111,433.93 
35,807.82* 


Expenditures 
Balance 
Dec. 1, 1954 ____ $ 75,626.11 
Oi:her Accounts: 
Bonds 
(par value) __ $124,000.00 
Life Membership 
2,659.35 
Retirement 


Reserve Fund 5,478.71 


$132,138.06 
‘Includes $20,029.46 purchase of 
bonds. 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


WEA Executive 


Committee 
Milwaukee, December 10, 1954 


Received and accepted the 
Treasurer’s report. 

Upon request of the State Supt. 
the committee nominated two 
people from certain classifications 
from which he will select one for 
membership on the Advisory 
Commission on TEPS. Recom- 
mended were: Private: colleges, 
Ella Hanawalt, Milwaukee- 
Downer, and Prof. Von Eschen, 
Beloit; Secondary Education, 
Alma Therese Link, Oshkosh, and 
Roy Sleeter, Wausau; County 
Normal Schools, F. H. Hake, Rice 
Lake, and Bert P. Vogel, Union 
Grove. 

Employed Edward D. Brown, 
Jr. as WEA Actuary in 1955. 

Set WEA office staff salaries 
for 1955. 

Established that refunds for 
student and retired teacher dupli- 
cate memberships be one dollar. 

Designated H. C. Weinlick to 
serve as chairman of the State 
Federal Relations Committee. 

Selected Lloyd Moseng to be 
key contact man in federal rela- 
tions in the First Congressional 
District and reappointed those 
appointed in the other nine dis- 


‘tricts last year. 
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QO. H. Plenzke to be Honored 


O. H. Plenzke, executive secretary of the WEA from Decem- | 
ber 1, 1933, to January 1, 1954, will be honored at a recognition | 
banquet at the Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee, Saturday, Janu- | 
ary 29, 5:30 P. M. It is being sponsored jointly by the WEA, || 

the seven sectional associations, and || 
~ 4 the organizations representing the || 
| classroom teachers, county superin- 
} tendents, supervising teachers, county 
normal principals, secondary school 
+ principals, elementary school prin- 
 cipals, junior high school administra- 
| tors, superintendents, supervision 
and curriculum development, school 
/ boards, vocational and adult educa- 
tion, vocational directors, and rural- 
urban community schools. 

At a meeting of representatives 
from the several associations held in 
Madison, December 2, William Marsh 
of Madison, secretary of the South- 
ern Wisconsin Education Association, 
was chosen chairman of the Banquet and Gift Committee, and 
Homer DeLong of Eau Claire, president of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, was made chairman of the 
Steering Committee. Letters were sent to the officers of all the 
educational associations and to all supervising principals and 
school administrators explaining the plans of the committee. 





In order to give every local association and every organiza- 
tion an opportunity to participate, the Steering Committee has 
planned to allot banquet tickets on the basis of delegates to the 


1954 Representative Assembly. Besides the reservations for the || 
special guests, the remaining tickets will be sold on a first come 
first served basis. Those wishing to obtain tickets and who are 
unable to get them thru their local associations may write to 
the Honor Plenzke Committee, 404 Insurance Building, Madi- 





son 3. Your local president and your administrator has received 


details from the Committee. 














President Moseng reported 
upon his attendance upon the 
Federal Legislative Conference in 
Chicago, Dec. 6—7. 

County normal school faculties 
were granted an afternoon sec- 
tion program at the convention 
with talent subsidy. 

Agreed that the legislative bul- 
letin be sent out by first-class 
mail. 

Referred complaints on Mil- 
waukee convention hotel housing 
to the Welfare Committee. 

In deference to. Elton Boettch- 
er’s expressed wish the committee 
chose Clifford Larson to replace 
him as chairman of the NEA 
Building Fund Committee. 

The resolution adopted by the 
Representative Assembly author- 


izing appointment of a committee 
to investigate the possibility of 
advancing the convention dates 
two weeks was considered. Ac- 
cording to information the Exec- 
utive Secretary secured from the 
Arena management the facilities 
of the Arena and Bruce Hall have, 
in whole or part, already been 
scheduled for other conventions 
from 1955-58 inclusive for that 
week. 

Discussion of procedure in fill- 
ing the Field Consultant vacancy. 
Requested the Executive Secre- 
tary to send members copies of 
method of appointment, qualifica- 
tions, and job prescription fol- 
lowed in 1947. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 
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struction in the Department of Indus- 
trial Education. He began his assign- 
ment at Purdue on Jan. 1. 


Woerdehoff Accepts Purdue Job 


Frank J. Woerdehoff, state super- 
visor of General Adult Education of 
the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Madison, resigned re- 
cently to accept a position on the fac- 
ulty of Purdue University. With his 
appointment as assistant professor at 
Purdue he will be responsible for re- 
search, curriculum materials, and in- 


WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful 


Kahl Succeeds James 


William C. Kahl, elementary super- 
visor in the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction for five and one-half 
years, received the appointment as Di- 
rector of School Aids to succeed H. T. 






























































For Your Electronics Classes | 


New teaching aid is RCA’s unusually complete Electronics Kit. 
So basic is all equipment and so clear the instructions, class can do numerous 
experiments as well as build a fine 2-tube radio. 


64-Page Booklet 8x514” called First Ad- 
ventures in Electronics is with each Kit. 16 
specific experiments are set up in § parts: 
1 Charges and Batteries; 2-3 Currents and | 
Detecting Devices; 4 Waves; 5 Radios. Also | 
included are International Morse Code and | 

| 


Many scientists worked many months 
with Chicago’s Museum of Industry 
and RCA to help put together this 
Electronics Kit for young scientists. 





This Kit gives equipment and instructions 
that are geared to the skills and technical 
grasp of ages 11 to 18. They can, with this, 
build and operate a transmitter and both1-tube 
and 2-tube radio, 


most symbols used in radio. 


Parts List consists of board; variable capaci- 
tor; RF coil; antenna coil; 1.5 megohm re- 
sistor; 22 uuf capacitor; .o1 uf capacitor; 
B battery holder; ground clamp; wire leads; 


Coming at this time with increasing interest antenna wire; magnet wire; hardware assort- 








among young people in radio, radar, television 
and the electronics field generally, teachers 
welcome this Kit. It adapts itself to class 
projects with many exciting experiments that 
are fun to do and teach the theory. 






























clean and bright. Aids digestion and breath, 





It’s Healthful To Enjoy Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


The pleasant, natural chewing of wholesome, 
tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helps keep teeth 


ment; compass; iron rod; zinc electrode; cop- 
per electrode; A battery clips; headphone; 
knob; 3v4 socket; 1T'4 socket; 3v4 tube; 114 
tube; ground wire; dial scale... Your PTA or 
Board of Ed. might procure this Kit for you. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED, you Can get ELECTRONICS KIT NO. I described above by writing to 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO., 1700 Irving Pk. Rd., Chicago 13. 


. $29.95 plus 25c postage. 


too. 
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James who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as director of the Midwest Admin- 
istration Service at the University of 
Chicago. Kahl assumed his new duties 
following the appointment. 


Slade Reports NEA Life Members 


S. Russell Slade, Wisconsin NEA 
director, has announced additional new 
NEA life members which have been 
added since the list was published in 
the November Journal. The proceeds 
from life memberships go toward the 
$5,000,000 NEA Building Fund which 
goal the NEA hopes to reach by the 
time of the Centennial convention in 
Philadelphia in 1957. 

New life members are: 

O. H. Plenzke, Madison 

Gertrude Urquhart, Milwaukee 
Helen Olsen, Milwaukee 

Evelyn C. Schuh, Cudahy 

J. Bart Luttrell, Wausau 


Teachers’ Home Established 


William A. Otto, a former English 
teacher at East High School in Mil- 
waukee, is interested in acquainting 
teachers of Wisconsin who have retired 
or are planning to retire soon with a 
teachers’ home which has been estab- 
lished in Fresno, Calif. The plan pro- 
vides for a purchase of a life estate 
in an apartment or rent by the month. 
A few years ago a study was made 
by the WEA Welfare Committee of a 
home for teachers, and at that time a 
number were interested but not enough 
to warrant the development of the 
project. 


GE Offers Fellowships 


Case Institute of Technology is offer- 
ing 50 all-expense General Electric Sci- 
ence Fellowships to preparatory and 
high school teachers of physics from 
north central states for a special six- 
week study program. The fellowships 


are open to qualified teachers from the 
following states: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 




















stay in school? . . . Can he, please?” 


“Honestly he foilowed me... Can he 
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Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Minne- 
gota, Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Elmer Hutchisson, dean of the fac- 
ulty and director of the research And 
graduate divisions at Case Tech, in 
making the announcement said appli- 
cants for the General Electric Science 
Fellowships must be college graduates, 
possess experience in preparatory or 
high school science teaching, and be 
certified to teach in their respective 
states. The all-expense fellowship pro- 
gram will run from June 19 to July 
20. Fellowship funds will cover living 
expenses on the Case campus, books, 
tuition, fees and travelling expenses to 
and from Cleveland, Ohio. 

Purpose of the program is two-fold: 
to provide preparatory and high school 
science teachers with a comprehensive 
review of the physical sciences and to 
present an introduction to the most 
recent developments. 

Applications for the 1955 GE Science 
Fellowships may be obtained from: 
Dean Elmer Hutchisson, Case Institute 
of Technology, 10900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Brotherhood Week Planned 


Brotherhood Week, annually spon- 
sored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, will this year be 
observed Feb. 20-27, with the theme 
“One Nation Under God.” The co-chair- 
men for its observance in schools and 
colleges are Hyman J. Ettlinger, pro- 
fessor and graduate advisor, Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, University of 
Texas; Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, super- 
intendent of schools, Denver, Colo.; and 
John M. Tobin, superintendent of 
schools, Cambridge, Mass. The three co- 
chairmen, assisted by a group of na- 
tionally prominent educators who are 
members of the Commission on Educa- 
tional Organizations of the NCCJ, plan 
to mobilize the schools and colleges, 
involving youth of all age levels, for 
participation in Brotherhood Week ac- 
tivities. Materials, aids, and program 
ideas are available on request from 
Herbert L. Seamans, Commission Direc- 
tor, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


Clintonville Surveys Activity 


Duane L. Cismoski, a member of the 
faculty of the Clintonville Public 
Schools, took a poll of the faculty 
members of the school system during 
American Education Week to determine 
the role teachers play in the commu- 
nity life in addition to their teaching. 
According to the report which appeared 
in the Clintonville Tribune—Gazette, 63 
per cent of the Clintonville teachers live 
as permanent members of the commu- 
nity all year around. In teaching ex- 
perience they range from one year 
to 30. 

Most of. the teachers belong to the 
Clintonville Education Association and 
the Wisconsin Education Association, 
and an increasing number are joining 
the National Education Association. 

The survey also reported that several 


‘were members of community organiza- 
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tions, and during the summer many 
worked in various positions in the 
community to enhance their incomes. 

The percentage is about 50-50 as to 
where they were reared—in a rural or 
urban community. About 42 per cent 
own their own homes or are in the proc- 
ess of owning their homes and 48 per 
cent rent apartments, rooms or houses. 
Other questions revealed their recrea- 
tional activities and interest in the 
community. 

While it is reported that the poll is 
not comprehensive, it shows the posi- 
tive relationship of teachers in commu- 
nity activities. 


Hanlon Moves to California 

Harvey Hanlon of Fond du Lae who 
has represented Row, Peterson and 
Company in Wisconsin for 27 years 
was transferred to San Francisco, 
Calif., Jan. 1. He has been assigned 
the northern part of the state with 
San Francisco as headquarters. For a 
period of time before he entered the 
selling field he taught at Fond du Lac. 
Harvey, that genial bookman, will be 
missed in Wisconsin but our loss will 
be California’s gain. James Knister who 
has taught in Appleton and was prin- 
cipal at Black Creek will represent the 
company in Wisconsin. 





“The WEA is Performing 


a breat Service... . 





404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. Weinlick: 


this welfare project. 


tinuously successful. 





Mr. H. C. Weinlick, Executive Secretary 
Wisconsin Education Association 


When the WEA first endorsed the Washington National 
Group plan for Wisconsin teachers, our Iowa County Educa- 
tion Association was one of the first rural groups to sponsor 


Then, as now, I firmly believed that all of our teachers 
should have the opportunity to protect their most precious 
professional asset: namely, their health and I encouraged all 
of them to consider the protection of their income as a neces- 
sary prerequisite to teaching school. 


Now for the first time since our group plan was sponsored, 
I have had occasion to personally call upon it for help during 
time of disability. Now more than ever before have I found 
out how valuable income protection can be to the working 
teacher during time of need, and I sincerely hope that every 
Wisconsin teacher will participate before it is too late. 


The WEA is performing a great service for Wisconsin 
teachers and I hope that efforts along this line will be con- 


Yours very truly, 


LILLIAN ELLIS 
County Superintendent 








| For Information About W.E.A.-Endorsed, 
_ Washington National-Underwritten Group Plans 


WRITE 


Wisconsin Education 
Association 
404 Insurance Building 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Washington National 


Insurance Co. 
Wisconsin Group Office 


613 Gay Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 








East Troy Honors Miss 


On Nov. 17, Allie Schwartz, a teacher 
of mathematics and sociology at the 
East Troy High School, was honored 
at a testimonial reception in recogni- 
tion of her 50 years of teaching in 
the East Troy Community Schools. 

Graduating from high school in 1905 
at 16, she began teaching at 
terline School, a member of the East 
Troy Community Schools. After a year 
there, she taught in the grade school 
at East Troy for 32 years before mov- 
ing in 19387 into the high 
1925 Miss Schwartz began 
chore of getting a degree thru corre- 
spondence courses at the Un 


Wisconsin and Saturday and summer 


Schwartz 


ter’s degree in education. 


the Quar- 


and admiring friends. 
school. In 
a 10-year 


iversity of 


school sessions at Marquette Univer- 
sity. In 1935 she received a Bachelor 
of Philosophy degree from Marquette 
University and three years later a Mas- 


Over 500 friends and former stu- 
dents attended the open house to pay 
tribute to Miss Schwartz. Following the 
reception, a “This Is Your Life” pro- 
gram was staged amid baskets of flow- 
ers presented in appreciation by the 
Board of Education, civic associations, 


The East Troy school district pre- 
sented Miss Schwartz with a wing 
chair, while her co-workers and the 
student body gave her a white gold, 
diamond studded wrist watch. Personal 


















7 full 
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you'll always remember 


AWAII 


days as low as $435 from 
ukee via UNITED AIR LINES 


Take your choice of 8 wonderful low-cost tours to 
these enchanting islands—from 7 to 22 days. Low prices 
include Waikiki hotel, sightseeing, round trip air fare 
and transportation to and from Honolulu airport. 
Graduate study courses in Hawaii! Write: Director 


of Summer sessions, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
T.H. Fully accredited. 





UNITED AIR LINES 


605 N 


Name 
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! 
1 
| 
I 
| Street 
1 






Please send folder showing prices and 
details for United’s 8 Hawaii vacations. 


Send coupon for free information and folders 
or contact your nearest United office. 


: UNITED AIR LINES 


. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 



















friends showered Miss Schwartz with 
many gifts of appreciation, while ove 
500 who were unable to be present, sent 
telegrams, letters, and cards of con. 
gratulations. 

The high point of the evening was 
Miss Schwartz’s speech of appreciation, 
In closing she said, “Having taught all 
these years in East Troy, it is part of 
my very existence. Its banks, stores, 
factories, and garages are teeming with 
my boys and girls. Let me assure you 
that in my estimation, ‘Allie Schwartz 
Night’ is just one more example of the 
unity of East Troy in religious, educa- 
tional, civic, and social undertakings, 
Those things make East Troy a great 
place in which to live and to work, and 
I thank God for the privilege.” 


Engelke Named Director 


Walter W. Engelke, principal of the 
Nakoma Elementary ‘School of Madi- 
son, was named director of the new 
Audubon Camp of Wisconsin in Wash- 
burn County. He will assume the post 
as a summer job and will direct the 
organization’s five two-week sessions 
from June 26 to Sept. 3. A fund of 
more than $70,000 has been raised thru 
the National Audubon Society for con- 
struction of new buildings, renovation 
of present buildings and equipment of 
the 300-acre camp site on Devil’s Lake 
near Sarona, Wis. 

Teachers, administrators, youth group 
leaders, and others over 18 years of 
age are permitted to attend the new 
camp. Engelke has attended the Audu- 
bon Camp for two summers and pre- 
viously has been a director of boys 
camps. 


Oconto Falls Approves Bonds 


The school people of Oconto Falls 
Integrated School District are highly 
pleased over the outcome of a special 
referendum for a bond issue on Dec. 7. 
By a vote of 671 to 176, almost a 4 
to 1 margin, the voters approved the 
bond issue for a high school addition 
which will provide for shops, class- 
rooms, and a cafeteria. Construction 
will begin early next spring and will 
be completed by the opening of school 
in September. E. A. Moede is superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Waddell Retires 


J. F. Waddell, supervisor of second- 
ary education, State Department of 
Public Instruction, resigned his post on 
Oct. 1, 1954 to retire from active duty. 
Waddell, a veteran in Wisconsin edu- 
cation, joined the department in 1928 


after serving for 20 years in posts at, 


Clinton, Evansville, Antigo, and South 
Milwaukee. For a period of time he 
served as First Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

He was a graduate of Wisconsin 
State College, Whitewater, and was 
given the honorary doctorate at Milton 
College in 1937. Frank, or J. F. as he 
was known in the department, and his 
wife were given a farewell banquet by 
the department in recognition of “his 
long and signal service to Wisconsin 
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) Education 
- 150 Faculty Fellowships for the aca- 
' demic year 1955-56 to college teachers 
 thruout the United States according to 
' a recent announcement by Clarence H. 


consideration of the purposes, 


) education. Some 80 persons attended 


the dinner where Mr. and Mrs. Waddell 


F were honored with eulogy and gifts. 


| Fellowships to Aid Teaching 


The Fund for the Advancement of 
is offering approximately 


Faust, president of The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. The Fund 
hopes thru these fellowships to 
strengthen college teaching in the lib- 
eral arts and to stimulate widespread 
the 
mears, and the ends of liberal educa- 
tion. 

“To a greater extent than in previ- 
ous years the applicant’s proposed pro- 
gram will be judged on the basis of 
its potential contribution to the 
strengthening of his institution’s pro- 
gram of liberal education. Furthermore, 
the Committee will consider related 
applications from two or more members 
of one faculty who propose to devote 
their fellowship year to allied aspects 
of an institution’s program of liberal 
education. In such cases, as in previous 
years, each application will be consid- 
ered on its individual merits and will 
not be prejudiced by a relationship to 
another application. 

“As in the past four years, the 
awards will be made to able younger 
teachers thruout the country who wish 
to broaden their qualifications for 
teaching within a program of liberal 
education. Efforts will be made to seek 
out those teachers having the greatest 
possibility for growth and development 
rather than those who have already 
achieved recognized prominence in their 
fields. 

“Fellowships are available in the hu- 
manities, the social sciences, and the 
natural sciences but not in technical 
or professional subjects. The fellow- 
ship program is not intended to provide 
for the completion of doctorate study, 
or for the support. of private and indi- 
vidual research projects. 

“Each fellowship provides a grant 
approximately equivalent to the salary 
of the recipient at the time of applica- 
tion plus certain expenses. Candidates 
should be men and women between the 
ages of 30 and 45 who have been teach- 
ing steadily for several years, and each 
must be nominated by his institution. 
Application forms and further infor- 
mation may also be obtained from the 
Committee on Faculty Fellowships, The 


Help Polio Patients! 


Soin the 








MARCH OF DIMES 
STanuany 3-3 
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Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, 655 Madison Avenue, New York 
21, New York. Applications must be 
submitted to Jan. 31, 1955 and an- 
nouncement of the awards will be made 
on or about April 15, 1955. 


Caldwell Represents WCOTP 


Mrs. Sarah Caldwell, biology teacher 
in the Akron (Ohio) schools and for- 
mer president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, officially represented 
the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Professions at 
the Eighth General Conference of 
UNESCO held in Montevideo, Uru- 


retary-general. 


Defense Charles E. Wilson 


announced by William C. Carr, NEA 
executive secretary and WCOTP sec- 


On the national level, Secretary of 
recently 
appointed Mrs. Caldwell to the Defense 
Advisory Committee on Women in the 
Services. The Committee, composed of 
50 women representing business, the 
professions, and civic or public life, ad- 
vises the Department of Defense on 
recruitment, training, housing, health, 
and welfare as these matters relate to 
women in the services. Mrs. Caldwell’s 
appointment is for a three-year term. 





guay, Nov. 11—Dec. 11. Mrs. Caldwell’s 


appointment as official observer was Say You Saw It in the Journal 











HOLDING A CONVERSATION 
IS JUST ONE OF THE ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE SKILLS COVERED IN 


Language 
FOR DAILY USE 


NEW EDITION—READY JANUARY 1955 


Here is a rich and rewarding elementary language series for grades 
2-8 that fits the needs of each individual pupil...a sound and pur- 
poseful program that works in the classroom—easy to learn and 
easy to teach. 


THE AUTHORS 
Mitprep A. Dawson 
Jonnie MAsHBURN MILLER 


Mary C. FoLey MarIAN ZOLLINGER 


KATHERINE CONNELL 

H Written by authors who know children and know classroom 
teaching — in both practice and theory. 

@ A workable, teachable program that provides for steady growth. 
M@ Offering full and systematic coverage of skills that include speak- 


ing, writing, reading, observing, organizing, and listening —through 
realistic techniques that hold pupils’ interest. 


M Filled with fascinating colored illustrations of scenes from chil- 
dren’s favorite literature and of real-life language situations. 


H Exciting full-color covers and a soil-proof binding that wipes 
fresh and clean at the touch of a damp cloth. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
James W. Farrey, Wisconsin Representative 




















Fresno, California 


Invites You 


New housing units, 1 and 2 bdrm. apts., 
all on ground floor. Carport, bath, elec. 
range, refrig., floor covering, garbage dis- 
posal. Some apts. owned as life estates, 
some rent. 1 bdrm. apt. 67.50 per month, 
2 bdrm. apt. 82.50 per month. Near bus, 
municipal airport, State College, and shop- 
ping center. Write Wm. A. Otto, 4128 
Kerckhoff, Fresno, Calif. 








WANTED: Chauffeur—pilot—guides for our six mile 
amphibious army duck tours by land and water. 
A six day week—good pay—fascinating—instruc- 
tive—excellent contacts. We prefer reliable men 
ever 25 who wish a steady annual summer posi- 
tion. Write: R. O. Ebert, Wisconsin Dells Am- 
phibian Lines, Inc., Box 127, Wisconsin Dells, 
Wisconsin. 











FASTER, BETTER READING 





Easy to Use « Lowest Cost * Portable 


-| RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 


erator, classroom or home use. Direct | 


br ading rate calculator. 844" long, 


4 lbs. Complete with study man- 
5.00 


3 = al, carry-case carton . . $3: 


; Seve. SPAN TRAINER—Plastic Model 10. 
0 


- Improves visual speed, accuracy. . . 60! 
practice items, manual, case . . 5 





AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH, Dept. T, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago! | 


GENERAL ART SUPPLIES, PLUS: 


e COPPER ENAMELING 
e METAL TRAYS 

e WOODENWARE 

e BAKING ENAMELS 

e DESIGNS 


ART STUDIO—TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
FREE CATALOG 





TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliable and 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 
three generations, 


Member NATA 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert~Since 1885 








25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








-CLINTON— 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, Wes! 
or Alaska, we can find it for you. 

Enroll now. 
Member N.A.T.A.—35th Year 





HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 

40 Year’s Placement Service 
ALASKA, HAWAII, All the WEST 
Register Now. Grade, High School, College. 
Western Certification Booklet with 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 




















OO ae 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











RNecrology 


Floyd F. Ferrill, 55, Madison East 
High School teacher, died at a Madison 
hospital Dec. 9 after collapsing from 
a heart attack at a basketball game a 
short time before. He was a graduate 
of Milton College and had received his 
Master’s degree in mathematics from 
the University of Wisconsin. He taught 
in Marshfield before joining the staff 
at Madison East in 1923. 

Sidney A. Cotton, 49, a teacher in 
Appleton Public Schools for the last 24 
years, died at his home Dec. 2. He grad- 
uated from Stout Institute in 1930 and 
went to Appleton that fall to teach 
industrial education at Wilson Junior 
High School where he remained until 
1938 when he was transferred to Apple- 
ton High School. He taught there ever 
since. 

* kK x 

C. F. Watson, 77, retired member 
of the faculty of the Wisconsin State 
College, Stevens Point, died Dec. 14. 
He served on the staff for 33 years and 
was twice acting president of the col- 
lege. He was a graduate of Platteville 
State Normal School now a state col- 
lege and the University of Chicago. In 
addition to his teaching he had a deep 
interest in the development of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. He joined the college 
faculty in 1913 as a geography instruc- 
tor and was director of intermediate 
and upper grades and the junior high 
school division when he retired. 


YOURS ... for the asking 


Material listed in this column is up- 
to-date and available now. Order it at 
once to have it ready for use and also 
before supplies are exhausted. For 
quick response write directly to the 
advertisers. 


62. “A Class Studies Rubber”—a film- 
strip showing how a group of seventh 
grade students went about the study 
of rubber. Included is a 32-page, well 
illustrated booklet for students on the 
discovery, production, processing and 


uses of rubber and also a teachers’ Dis- 
cussion Guide. Booklet and Guide may 
be used with or without the filmstrip, 
Indicate size of class for booklet. Film- 
strip distribution limited to one to a 
school. (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.) 
7. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and 
Organizations. Includes samples on ap- 
proval of Greeting card box assort- 
ments, folder and complete details of 
money-making plan for schools and 
organizations. (Sunshine Art Studios) 
18. Free Sample of Vinetex Dish c¢ oth 
with details of a money-making })lan 
which school clubs have used for many 
years. (Vine Associates) 





41. A study for New Music Horizons. 
A guide to the kinds of musical act:vi- 
ties found in each book of this class- 
recom music program, from preschool 
thru junior high shool. (Silver Burdett 
Co.) 

57. Leaflet on improving reading rate 
and comprehension thru the use of the 
Rateometer in the classroom, the clinic 
or in some study. (Audio-Visual Re- 
search) 

58. “Europe in 1955” consists of color- 
ful folders on 47-to-49 day, 8-country 
itinerary and costs of tours offered by 
Olson Travel Organization and Olson’s 
Campus Tours, from April thru Sep- 
tember. Tour cost, $1,370 and up. 

63. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders con- 
tain itineraries of Hawaiian vacation 
planning. For educators only. (United 
Air Lines) 

64, Aviation Teaching Aids Folder out- 
lines classroom materials available 
without charge. (United Air Lines) 
65. California Air Vacation Folders de- 
tail low cost tours available. (United 


Air Lines) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in school 
year of 1954-1955 
only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each 


number circled. 


Name 
Subject 


School Name 
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Wisconsin Selected 
For National Rural 
Health Conference 


Tenth Anniversary Meeting 
scheduled for Feb. 24-25 


With a program of inter- 
est to farm, service, and pro- 
fessional groups, the Na- 
tional Conference on Rural 
Health comes to Wisconsin 
for its tenth anniversary 
meeting, Feb. 24-26. The 
Conference, sponsored by the 
Council on Rural Health of 
the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, will be held in Mil- 
waukee at the Schroeder 
Hotel. 

Based on the theme, “Look- 
ing Both Ways,” the program 
of the meeting will cover a 
wide variety of subjects in- 
cluding accident prevention, 
family responsibility for 
health, and _ utilization of 
present medical resources. 
Details of a number of suc- 
cessful state rural health 
projects will also be pre- 
sented. 

Sessions will begin at 2 
P. M. Thursday, Feb. 24, and 
will continue thru Saturday, 
Feb. 26. A highlight of the 
program will be an address 
on Friday evening by Dr. 
Walter H. Judd, congress- 
man from Minnesota, on 
“Rural Health and World 
Peace.” 


The major discussion at 
the opening session on Thurs- 
day afternoon will be “Farm 
and Home Safety.” On Fri- 
day morning, the subject will 
be “Family Responsibility for 
Health” and that afternoon 
“Using Our Present Health 
and Medical Care Resources” 
will be presented. 





Angus B. Rothwell 





“Success” stories of health | 
projects in five states will be! 


featured on Saturday morn- 


| ing. These will include infor- 
squad | 


a 4-H} ; 
| rent educational needs some- 


mation on a_ rescue 
plan in Wisconsin, 
Club program in West Vir- 
ginia, a weight reduction 
drive in Illinois, and projects 
in Tennessee and Montana. 


tribute its ideas to national 
organizations working for 
rural health. Registration is 
open to all. 

If you can attend the Con- 


ference, send a postcard to| 
The State Medical Society of | 


Wisconsin, 704 East Gorham 


like to attend so that plans 
can be made to include you. 


WEA HONOR ROLL 





Add these school systems | 
Roll | 


to the WEA Honor 
which appeared in the De- 
cember Journal. 

Buffalo Co. Normal 

Sauk Co. Normal 
Door—Kewaunee Co. Normal 
Hudson 

Mt. Horeb 

West De Pere 





WEA Plans St. 


and their friends during 





The annual get-to-gether of Wisconsin educators 


St. Louis will be for a breakfast at the Hotel Statler 
Ballroom, Tuesday, Mar. 1, at 8:00 A. M. This will 
take the place of the usual evening dinner held dur- 
ing the convention. Reservations must be made with 
the WEA Executive Secretary, 404 Insurance Build- 
ing, Madison 3, by Feb. 18. Space is limited but good 
fellowship and fun are limitless. The general pro- 
gram will not begin until 10:00 A. M. which will 
allow ample time for the breakfast. All are invited. 
Make your reservations now! 


Louis Breakfast 


the AASA convention in 
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| the bureau at the close of the 


Pres. Angus B. Rothwell Names WEA 


_ Committee Members to Serve in ‘55 





State Superintendent 
Appoints Masterson 


Norman E. Masterson, Ste- 


| vens Point, vice president of 

| the Hardware Mutuals Insur- | 
| ance Co., has been appointed 

| chairman of 
| Committee on Education by | 
|George E. 
| superintendent of public in- 


the Wisconsin 


Watson, state 
struction. The committee, 
now being formed, will in- 
clude about 50 laymen and 
approximately 25 educators. 
The group will plan a state- 
conference 
to consider Wisconsin’s cur- 


time before the White House 
Conference on Education 
which has been called by 


*. | President Eisenhower to meet 
The Conference offers Wis- | 


consin an opportunity to con- | 


in Nov. 1955. 


State College Grads | 
Prefer Badger State 





A study of requests for| 
teachers and placements by | 
the placement bureau of the 


i 2 | Wisconsin State College,}| 
Street, Madison 3. Wis. In-| Whitewater, 
dicate the sessions you would | 


points up the| 
fact that graduates of the 
college prefer to do their 
teaching in Wisconsin. Of the 
placed in positions by 


past school year, 104 ac-| 
cepted teaching assignments 
in Wisconsin, eight chose to | 
go to Illinois, two to Califor- 
nia, and one each to Wash- 


| ington, Michigan, and Iowa. 


The acute shortage of| 


' teachers in public schools| 


thruout the nation is re-| 


| flected in the 2,802 requests 
| for teachers and the scarcity | 


is indicated by the fact that | 
the college was able to sup-| 
ply only one teacher for 
every 24 requests. During the 
year the college received re- | 
quests from 22 states, the| 
District of Columbia, and} 
Alaska. Wisconsin with its 
746 vacancy notices was sec- | 
ond to California with 790} 
requests for teachers. Illinois | 
asked for 660 teachers; Mich- | 
igan, 143; Colorado, 120; | 


| Minnesota, 70; Iowa, 65; | 
| Ohio, 52; Oregon, 36; Florida, 
| 14; Arizona, 9. 


Association’s Legislative 
Program Is First Objective 


Standing committees mem- 
bership for 1955 has been 
announced by President 
Angus B. Rothwell. Besides 
the usual activities carried 
on by committees some of 
them will have the added re- 
sponsibility of guiding the 
legislative program. Mem- 
bers of the Constitution 
Committee are appointed for 
3-year terms on a rotating 
basis. 


Committee on Constitution 

Grace Webb, Elem. Supv., 
Black River Falls, Chatr- 
man (1) 

Dale F. Davis, 
Sparta (3) 

John Mayor, Prof., U. W., 
Madison (3) 

Marcella Schneider, Tchr., 
MTA, Rm. 326, Hotel 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
(2) 

Edmond F. Schwan, H. S. 
Prin. Monona Union 
Free High School, P. O., 
Madison (2) 

Lester Timm, Co. Supt., 
Fond du Lae (1) 


Supt., 


Council on Education 

Edward J. Zeiler, Supt., 
Whitefish Bay, Chairman 

*Allen Anderson, Elem. 
Prin., Washburn 

G. W. Bannerman, 
Wausau 

Carl Bertram, 
Appleton 

L. R. Bune, Co. Supt., Bal- 
sam Lake 

Bernice Cooper, Tchr., Wis- 
consin State College, 
Superior 

Mrs. Helen Conley, St. Gr. 
Prin., 8436 Ravenswocd 
Circle, Wauwatosa 

W. R. Davis, Pres. Wiscon- 
sin State College, Eau 
Claire 

Clarence Greiber, State Voce. 
Dir., State Office Bldg., 
Madison 

Earl Haney, Tchr., 3363 N. 
46th St., Milwaukee 

Irene Hoyt, 430 S. East St., 
Janesville 

*Clarice Kline, Tehr., High 
School, Waukesha 


(Turn to page 28) 


Supt., 


Voe. Dir., 














Future Teachers Hold 
Confab at West Bend 


Students from 32 high 
schools in Wisconsin attended 
the third annual state con- 
vention of the Future Teach- 
ers of America at West Bend 
Oct. 15-16. The local chapter 
at West Bend High School, 
the first to be organized in 
Wisconsin (1946), served as 
host to the 17 additional 
chapters which have been or- 
ganized since then. In addi- 
tion to the 18 chapter schools 
14 schools without chapters 
were invited. 

Robert C. Williams, presi- 
dent of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Whitewater, addressed 
the group on the subject, 
“Teachers Training in Wis- 
consin State Colleges,” Dean 
George Walter of Lawrence 
College spoke on “Teacher 
Training in Wisconsin’s Pri- 
vate Colleges,” and H. J. 
Klausmeier, UW School of 
Education, described the 
state university program for 
the training of teachers. 

Group meetings were held 
following the general session 
with the guest speakers lead- 
ing the discussions. A busi- 
ness meeting was scheduled 
for Saturday morning and a 
banquet at noon with H. C.! 





Weinlick, WEA Locals Con- 
sultant, acting as toastmas- 
ter. H. I. Peterson, elemen- 
tary supervisor, State De- 
partment of Public Instruc- 
tion, is advisor of the organi- 
zation. 

Among the schools repre- 
sented at the convention 
were: Rufus King, Oshkosh, 
Elmwood, Edgerton, St. 
Mary’s Springs, Green Bay 
West, Madison East, Lincoln 
High, Stoughton, Wausau, 
Nicolet in De Pere, Winne- 
conne, Kiel, Fond du Lac and 
Brodhead. 





Henry L. Scott Elected 
Head of Southern WEA 


Henry L. Scott, principal 
of the Shullsburg Schools, 
was elected president of the 
Southwest Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association at the 23rd 
annual convention of the as- | 
sociation held at Platteville 
in October. He succeeds Alex | 
Jones, Grant County superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Other officers elected were | 


Rudy Christenson, Mineral 
Point, vice president; and 
Walter Ploetz, Platteville, 
secretary-treasurer. Execu- 
tive committee members 
elected for two years were 
Mrs. Grace Fecht, Highland; 





Our Big World . 


Old World Lands. 
A World View . . 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


4700 Chase Avenue 





Man in His World 


BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 


The complete and up-to-date geography program. 
With workbooks and teachers’ guides. 


The American Continents . 


THEN AND NOW IN THE UNITED STATES 


Eighteen filmstrips, 
for geography and history. 


Word Power Through Spelling 


A spelling program that teachers spelling through 
a variety of language experiences. 


Clothbound and workbook editions. Teachers’ guides. 


Representative: E. M. REED 
2132 Swan Blvd., Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Grade 4 
Grade 5 


Grade 6 


Junior high school 


all in color, 


GRADES 2 THROUGH 8 


Chicago 30, Illinois 








Kenneth Holt, Cassville; and 
Mina Sheperd, Cuba City. 

The association voted spe- 
cial recognition to teachers 
who have taught 35 years or 
more. 


WEA COMMITTEES 
(Continued from page 27) 
*Alma Therese Link, Tchr., 
453 Jackson Drive, Osh- 

kosh 
Otto Lund, Prin., Co. Nor- 
mal, Monroe 





7202 W. Rogers St., West 
Allis 
Ellen McMahon, 
Tchr., Green Bay 
*Lloyd R. Moseng, Tchr., 
1024 Illinois St., Racine 
LeRoy Peterson, Prof., U. 
W., Madison 
Orland E. Radke, H. S. 
Prin., Sturgeon Bay 
E. P. Rosenthal, 
Vieau School, Milwaukee 
| *Angus B. Rothwell, Supt.,,| 
Ph og 
R. Slade, Jr. 
goes 
Ruth Strozinsky, Tchr., 
coln Jr. 
George E. 


Supv. 





Watson, State | 


struction, Madison 


International Relations 
Roger Guiles, Dir. 


man 
Mrs. Ruth Cortell, 
Milwaukee Vocational 
School, Milwaukee 
Ruth Fuller, Tchr., 
School, Manitowoc 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 4042 W. 
Milwaukee 


Wilson Drive, 


| Ione Kreamer, Tehr., 7858—| *Donald Upson, 


17th Ave., Kenosha 
Edythe Sanderman, 


Supv., Menasha 


Darlington 


Locals Committee 

G. R. Leistikow, Prin., 
neconne, Chairman 
H. Ralph Allen, Elem. Prin., 


| Elsie Chell, Elem. Gr. Supv., 

Rhinelander 

*Margaret Diehl, 
Kenosha 

| *Donald Field, Prin., Logan| 

Fo Ds, ue Crosse — 

Ray P. Glynn, H. S 
Frederic 

Roy Handrich, Tchr., 
School, Shawano 

Robert Johnson, Supv., 
School, New Richmond 

Doris Sabish, Supv. 
Lancaster 





Aids, Eau Claire 


Mary Ann Mazurco, Tehr.,| 


Prin. | 


SPP, | 
High | 
High 
Techr,, | 


| ° 7. | *“Members of Executiv: 
| Aaron Mickelson, Supv. Vis- | « dated 








| 


H. S. Sg 
| 


| 
Lin- | 
H. S., La Crosse | 


Supt., Dept. of Public In-| 


Tchr. | 
Training, Wisconsin State | 
College, Platteville, | 


Tchr. | 


High | | 


Irene Hildebrandt, Tchr., | 


Elem., | 


Howard Teasdale, Co. Supt., | 


Win- | 


|*Donald Hoeft, Tchr., 
Randall School, Madison | 


| 


Co. Supt.,| | 


Public Relations 

*Robert Munger, PR Dir., 
High School, Waukesha, 
Chairman 

Mauree Applegate, Tchr., 
Wisconsin State College, 
La Crosse 

T. J. Jenson, Supt., 
wood 

*Clifford Larson, Co. Supt., 
Wautoma 

Ernest Ludwig, Prin., W. 
Wilson Jr. H. S., Mani- 
towoc 

Elizabeth Ruggles, Tchr., 
High School, Wisconsin 
Rapids 

Fred Schnell, 
Sheboygan 

Wilmarth Thayer, 
Wittenberg 

Henry Weisbrod, Voc. Tchi., 
Racine 

Robert Williams, Pres., 
Wisconsin State Colleg:, 
Whitewater 


Shore- 


Elem. Prin., 


Tehr ., 


Retirement 

Frank Keller, Supt., Stu:- 
geon Bay, Chairman 

Eileen Cantwell, Tchr., 
1614 E. Royal Place, Mi!- 
waukee 

Herbert Dahmer, 
2357 S. 57th St., 
Allis 

Philip Falk, Supt., Madison 

William Hansen, Pres., 
Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point 

Vivian Marsh, Tehr., 2503 
Lakeshore Drive, Sheboy- 
gan 

Ann Marshall, Tchr., Stout 
Institute, Menomonie 

Lyman Olson, Prin., 
verse School, Beloit 

M. R. Steffens, Prin., East 
High School, Superior 

Co. Supt., 


Tchr., 
West 


Con- 


Janesville 


Welfare 


Harry Hanson, Co. Supt., 
Sun Prairie, Chairman 
*Ellen Case, Tchr., 719 N. 
35th St., Milwaukee 
John Gach, Prin, Horeh 
School, West Allis 

High 
School, Jefferson 

Leslie W. Johnson, 
Sheboygan 

James Kestol, Tchr., Voca- 
tional School, Janesville 

Paul Loofboro, Supt., New 
London 

Sherburn Libal, 
Marinette 

Margaret Scott, Tchr., 
School, Antigo 

Dale Wesenberg, 
West High School, 
son 


Supt., 


Tchr., 
High 


Tchr. 
Madi 


ommittee serving on stand- 


‘ing committees. 
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Or 


Lakeshore Educators 
Ask Industry's Advice 


The elementary school 
principals of Two Rivers, 
Manitowoc, and Sheboygan 
met Wednesday evening, Dec. 
1. in Manitowoc to discuss 
education with a representa- 
tive group of business men 
of the area. The educators 
were seeking to learn the 
methods of supervisory train- 
ing in industry or in terms 
of education inservice educa- 
tion. The topics considered 
ranged from individual in- 
struction on the job to cor- 
respondence courses and co- 
operation with the univer- 
sity. Much time was also 
-:pent in discussing case prob- 
lems, role playing, visual 
aids, gimmicks, short and 
long range objectives and in- 
dustry’s plans for the future. 


Among the most important 
administrative practices 
were: 

1. Industry trains both on 
company and employee’s time 
—but most on company’s 
time. 

2. Self-improvement train- 
ing is usually done on em- 
ployee’s time. 

3. Wherever possible train- 
ing in done by supervisors 
and foreman staff. 

4, Company policy and in- 
formation is given supervis- 
ors immediately. 

5. To make funds available, 
training must produce. 


6. New supervisors are 
trained as much as possible 
prior to their promotion. 


r 


7. Most promotions are 
from within. 

8. Promotion and upgrad- 
ing are not based on senior- 
ity alone, but everything 
being equal seniority is an 
important factor. 

9. Training groups are 
usually limited to a maxi- 
mum of 20. 


Teaching Implications 


From the standpoint of 
education teaching implica- 
tions were revealed from the 
facts developed thru the dis- 
cussions. Important to edu- 
cation are the following: 80 
per cent of the training in 
industry centers on human 
relations, needs must be evi- 
dent, the best teaching in- 
volves participation, a basic 
philosophy and well-defined 
objectives are absolute re- 
quirements to sound training, 
channels of communications 
must be kept open, no one 
method of technique is the 





best, incentive or reward| 
makes for greater enthu-| 
siasm to learn, teaching is| 
both individual and group, 
and the importance of con- 
centrating on oniy one thing 
at a time. | 

As a result of the meeting | 
the research editing commit- 
tee consisting of representa- | 
tives of the UW School of | 
Education and the State De- | 
partment of Public Instruc- | 
tion as well as Edward Eh- | 
lert of Manitowoc, Clarence 
Silbernack of Two Rivers, 
and Fred Schnell of Sheboy- 
gan will compile the manu- 
script materials and publish 
it at an early date, the third 
of the series on the inservice 
educational program in Wis- 
consin. Gene Krejecarek and | 
Wilbert Taylor of Manitowoc | 
were discussion leaders. 








Ekern, Former Teachers | 
Counsel, Dies, Dec. 4 


| District of Columbia, it be- 


National Leaders Start | 
Senior Citizens Group | 


| 


A new organization has| 
been born. Senior Citizens of | 
America is a nonprofit or- | 
ganization to serve persons 
over 40 years of age in all 
walks of life in their per- 
sonal growth and community 
service. Incorporated in the| 


gan operations on Dec. 1, 
1954, at 1701 Sixteenth St., 





Washington 9, D. C., with 


Joy Elmer Morgan as presi- | 
| dent, and Willard E. Givens, | 


chairman of the board of | 
trustees. 


Its purpose according to} 





Teachers Association. In that | 
capacity he helped to frame | 


ithe retirement law which is| 
| the foundation of our present 


system. 
In an editorial the Wiscon- 
sin State Journal praises him 


|in these words: “He was in- 


Herman L. Ekern, 81, died | 
at his home in Madison on} 
Dec. 4. Although he was| 
never a teacher in the schools 
of Wisconsin he was a pub- 
lic leader interested in build- 
ing a retirement system for 
teachers. Soon after gradu- 
ating from the Law School 
of the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1894 he became dis- 
trict attorney of Trempea- | 
leau County and later served | 
in the Wisconsin legislature | 
from 1903 to 1907, being | 
speaker of the Assembly in 
1907. While a legislator he 
was instrumental in creating 
a legislative committee to in- 
vestigate insurance compa- 
nies operating in Wisconsin 
and ultimately in putting 
thru a life insurance code. 

Ekern was insurance com- 
missioner from 1911 to 1915 
and attorney general from 
1924-27. In 1938 he served as 
lieutenant governor by ap- 
pointment of Governor Philip 
F. La Follette to fill a va- 
cancy created by a resigna- 
tion. From 1939 to 1943 he 
served as a member of the 
UW Board of Regents and in 
1944 was awarded an hon- 
orary degree of doctor of 
laws by the University. 

As a member of the Wis- 
consin Deep Waterways Com- 
mission he worked for the St. 
Lawrence Waterway Route 
and lived to see the day when 
Congress authorized the con- 
struction of the project. 

Prior to the introduction of 
the teachers’ retirement bill | 
in 1921 which revised the law | 
of 1911, Ekern was retained 
as counsel by the Wisconsin 
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strumental in designing and 
achieving a Wisconsin life in- 
surance code that became a 
model for the rest of the 
states. But it is said that he 
was proudest of his work on 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ re- 
lief act and the railroad re- 
tirement and teachers’ retire- 





ment acts.” 


Mr. Morgan is to publish a 
popular monthly magazine, 


Senior Citizen, conduct re- 
| search into problems of the 


second half of life. 
The magazine will be a 64 
page publication without ad- 


| vertising covering many 


fields of interest to all per- 
sons over 40. It will include 
health, nutrition, housing, 
education, recreation, read- 
ing, employment, investment, 
social security, gifts and be- 
quests, retirement, mental 
hygiene, community service, 
gerontology, and geriatrics. 

The organization is not a 
lobby. It will, however, en- 
courage intelligent and active 
citizenship by presenting all 


| sides of important problems 


and questions. 

Mr. Morgan, the president 
of the Senior Citizens of 
America, retired as editor of 
the NEA Journal on Dec. 1, 


and Mr. Givens retired as ex- 


ecutive secretary of the NEA 


}in 1952. 


The field for service is big, 
reports Mr. Morgan. There 
are 57 million persons over 
40 years of age in the United 
States; 36 million over 50; 
and 14 million over 65. 

Regular membership in the 
organization is $5; life mem- 
bership, $100; or a patron, 
$1,000. 





Two new 
titles 
added to 
the 
popular 


NEW SOLID GEOMETRY 
TRIGONOMETRY WITH 
TABLES 





WELCHONS-— 
KRICKENBERGER 





books 


Write for circulars 


GINN AND 


2301 Prairie Avenue 





ALGEBRA, BOOK ONE 
Elementary Course 


ALGEBRA, BOOK TWO 
Second Course, Complete 


NEW PLANE GEOMETRY 


COMPANY 


Chicago 16, Illinois 














"A Class 
STUDIES RUBBER” 


SHORT 
COMPLETE 


An Educational 
Story on 
RUBBER GROWING, 
MANUFACTURING 
AND USES 


e 
Non-Commercial 
Prepared by 
WAYNE UNIV. 
a 


Write 
Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., 


Public Relations 
Akron 17, Ohio 






























Olson’s Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1370 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1555 up. Don’t delay. Write 
today for folders CS-55. 


1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
‘ or your local 
LSONS 


travel agent. 


AMPUS (chia 
To 
"3 OuRS Orcsnirariom 
a aR, 


SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 


FOR 





























PROFITS e 


Top quality—money back guarantee—repu- 
table, established firm—big profits for you. 











Organizations by the thousand are piling up BIG 
PROFITS by selling the VINTEX line of nationally 
known household necessities — choice of 10 items. 
Write for full details and FREE sample dish cloth! 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25, N. J. 


Serving organizations for over 30 years 


BUILD FUNDS for | 
EXTRA CLASS ACTIVITIES 


The winning way to build BIG FUNDS is offered 
by SUNSHINE .. . the nationally famous SUN- 
SHINE EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS. 
These elegant, original creations present SPECIAL 
VALUES that sell on sight . . . 16 handsome 
ecards and envelopes for only $1!! Up to 100% 
PROFIT on every sale you make! Get samples 
on approval and free literature with complete 
money-making details. Write today to: 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. ST1. 


Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 3, Calif. 
(If East of Rockies, write Springfield office.) 























Chips Off The Funny Bone 


Useless : 

John was hurt in an accident. The 
neighbors carried him into the house 
and called the doctor. When he ar- 
rived and started to take care of John, 
the agitated wife asked: ‘“What’s that 
stuff you’re giving my husband?” 

“An anesthetic,” explained the doc- 
tor. “After he has taken it he won’t 
know a thing.” 

“Don’t give it to him,’ 
“He doesn’t need it.” 


’ said the wife. 


Telling Time 

A father was teaching 
daughter to tell time. 

“These are the hours, these are the 
minutes, and these are the seconds,” he 
said pointing them out, The small girl 
looked puzzled. “Where are the 
‘jiffies’?” 


his small 


Would, Indeed 

Two old maids were making their 
plans for Christmas. “Mary,” asked the 
younger, “do you think that one stock- 
ing would hold all you want for Christ- 
mas?” “No, Mary,” replied the elder 
with a sigh, “but a pair of short socks 
would.” 

* Ke x 


No Evidence 

Stranger: “Say, mister, do you have 
a criminal lawyer in town?” 

Native: “We think we have, but we 
can’t prove it.” 
Marines Tell 

Two veteran Marines were bragging 
about their respective outfits. “When 
we presented arms,” said one, “all we 
could hear was slap, slap, click.” 

“With us,” said the other, “it was 
slap, slap, jingle.” 

“Jingle? What was that?” 

“Our medals.” 

* * * 


False Witness 


The colonel inspecting a new group 
of draftees was somewhat astonished 
to find a graybearded old gaffer stand- 
ing conspicuously among the smooth- 
faced youngsters. “Tell me, Dad,” he 
asked, “how did you happen to be 
here ?” 

“Well, sir,” he replied, “I happen to 
have a twin sister who, like all women, 
is sensitive about her age. Everyone in 
town knew we were twins. Now I don’t 
rightly know what age she was giving 
out—but here I am!” 

* kK Ox 


Wrong Address 


During the last days of the Christ- 
mas rush in a large department store 
a frenzied clerk was making out what 
she hoped was her last sales check of 
the day. As the customer gave her name 
and address the clerk looked up wear- 
ily and said by way of conversation, 
“Madhouse, isn’t it?” The customer 


pleasantly replied, “No, it’s a private 
home.” 





Nice Try! 

The Sunday School class was com- 
posed of three-year-olds. The teacher 
asked: 

“Do any of you remember who St. 
Matthew was?” No answer. 

“Well, does anyone remember who 
St. Mark was?” Still no answer. 

“Surely some of you must remember 
who Peter was?” 

The little faces were full of interest, 
but the room remained quiet. Finally a 
tiny voice came from the back of the 
room: 

“T fink he was a wabbit!” 

* * * 
Sound Advice 

A young college graduate asked a 
successful business leader for some :id- 
vice. “Tell me, sir, how can I make a 
good start in the great game of busi- 
ness ?” 

“Sell your wrist watch and buy an 
alarm clock,” the businessman offered 
curtly. 

* *e * 
Good Security 

When the farmer asked for a $1,000 
loan, the banker told him, “It’s all 
right, George, you can have the money, 
but on unsecured loans we have a rule 
that requires the note to be endorsed. 
Suppose you get your neighbor, Henry, 
to endorse your note.” 

That sounded okay to George, so he 
propositioned his neighbor, a respect- 
able and solid farmer. “Aw, shucks, 
George,” the neighbor replied with a 
twinkle in his eye. “Let’s keep this 
business among us farmers. You go tell 
that banker that if he’ll endorse your 
note, I’ll lend you the money myself.” 

oe 
Busyness 

The husband waited patiently while 
his wife chatted on and on with one 
of the girls from her club. 

“What in the world were you talk- 
ing about?” he asked when she finally 
rejoined him. 

“Oh, just business.” 

“T know,” he replied, “but whose?” 
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Latest Books 
Biology for You 


Biology for You starts with an ex- 
planation of what the subject meahs 
to the student and his closeness to it 
every day of his life. With that as a 
basis the authors, B. B. Vance and 
D. F. Miller, take the student thru all 
phases of insect, plant, and animal life. 
Its practical aspects include a study 
of tne human body and its functions, 
the conservation of natural resources, 
and the uses of biology as a vocation 
or a hobby. The authors have followed 
the pattern of development recom- 
mended by biology teachers. It is well 
illustrated with interesting and instruc- 
tive photographs and exercises at the 
end of each of the 15 units. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago 


Audio Visual Methods in Teaching 


The revised edition of Audio Visual 
Methods in Teaching by Edgar Dale 
of Ohio State University is more than 
a text-book for students. It is a refer- 
ence work which should find a place 
in the library of every teacher wishing 
to improve his teaching methods. The 
lavish use of illustrations, many of 
them in full color, provides a working 
demonstration of the author’s premise 
that audio-visual materials “do not de- 
pend primarily upon reading to convey 
their meaning.” 

This timely edition deals with tele- 
vision realistically by indicating con- 
structive applications of this device 
which many teachers have come to con- 
sider a liability. The book is interest- 
ing reading for anyone concerned with 
education. 

The Dryden Press, 31 West 54th St., 
New York 19, New York 
List $6.25 


Ease in Speech 

Margaret Painter, director of speech 
activities of Modesto High School, Mo- 
desto, Calif., has written Ease in 
Speaking as a means of presenting to 
students the methods of effective com- 
munications of worth-while ideas to 
others. It is designed to meet the needs 
of students in actual speaking situa- 
tions from the informal conservation 
to the more difficult group activities. 
Its 24 chapters range from speech as 
a means of getting acquainted to radio 
and television. 


D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 16 


Physics for a New Age 


Carlton, Williams, and Buell in pre- 
paring Physics for a New Age, have 
been guided by the conviction that a 
high school physics course has a gen- 
eral education function as well as a 
somewhat specialized science but it also 
provides all students with the basic 
facts essential for everyday living. The 
Style of preparation emphasizes the 
problem solving method of procedure 
or the scientific method of approach to 
the latest developments of the Atomic 
Age. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago 
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NEW. .. 1955 Revised Edition 


READING- 
LITERATURE 
SERIES 


for Grades 7, 8, and 9 


Three popular anthologies designed 
to help your students know their 
language, the world they live in, 
and the right things to say and do. 
Now revised to include an even 
more comprehensive selection of 
stories, articles, essays, plays, and 

uw poems. Includes challenging new 
study aids and biographies of contributors. 
Book One (Grade 7)—reading experiences that are world-wide, 
set in 13 different countries. 
Book Two (Grade 8)—glimpses of America (past and present) 
and of Americans (real and legendary). 
Book Three (Grade 9)—a useful tool for self-examination and 
self-adjustment by the student. 
Teacher’s Manuals available for each grade. 

Write for complete details. 


EVANSION Kacy, Peterson and Company ILLINOIS 

















FOR GOOD HEALTH HABITS 
GOOD HEALTH ATTITUDES 


Grades 1-8 


Jones—Maloney—Morgan—Landis 


eA balanced program of physical, 


mental, emotional, and social health 
e Develops positive mental attitudes 


e Contains a program of games 


and stunts 


(Write for free HEALTH WALL CHART) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS oiccsoei” 


36 Chatham Road 707 Browder St. 2121 Staunton Court 44] W. Peachtree St. N.E. 
Summit, New Jersey Dallas 1, Texas Palo Alto, California Atlanta 3, Georgia 

















comments 
from the 
office 


Visit Your Headquarters 


@ The Insurance Building on Monona Avenue in 
the Capital City has been the headquarters for 
WEA since it first established an office in 1923. 
Courteous elevator service will take you to the 
fourth floor and there you will see the sign point- 
ing to the office entrance. 


The office location is one of the best in the city. 
Nearness to the Capitol is appreciated during the 
legislative sessions as well as the convenience to 
the State Department of Public Instruction with 
which the WEA works on many problems. The 
Post Office across the street is most convenient 
when mailing research studies or membership 
blanks and frequent mail pickup. Eating facilities 
are convenient for committee members as well as 
for the office staff. A theatre almost next door can 
provide entertainment for a committee person’s 
husband or wife while waiting for the meeting to 
adjourn, or time can be spent as well as money at 
the “dime” store on the corner. 


WEA members are urged to visit their profes- 
sional headquarters whenever they are in Madison. 
There you can become better acquainted with the 
staff members who work for you. You may want 
to invest or borrow money in the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Credit Union, in which teachers have estab- 
lished an enviable record as being good risks. 


Committee meetings are sometimes held at our 
headquarters, but transportation facilities to Mil- 
waukee are more convenient so most of these meet- 
ings are held there. 


Membership has practically doubled since the 
headquarters was first started and the staff num- 
bers nine people now as compared to two in 1923. 


We are again approaching the time when we 
are growing too large for our present facilities. 
Thought and consideration shall be given to the 
idea of possibly owning our own building. A place 
in the Capital City to which one can point with 
pride as the home of the professional organization 
for the members of the Wisconsin teaching profes- 
sion would add prestige. 


Many of our neighboring states are buying or 
building their own headquarters. In the foreseeable 
future the membership of the WEA must be pre- 
pared to make an intelligent decision on whether 
or not money shall be spent for rent or toward 
the purchase of a new building. Purchasing a build- 
ing would present many problems that are not 
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apparent to all people. Convenient locations are few 
and expensive. The question will be “What is best 
for our profession ?” 


Legislature Is Coming 


@ January 12 the Wisconsin Legislature will con- 
vene at the Capitol for its biennial session. !f it 
runs true to form approximately 10 per cent of 
all bills introduced in the Senate and Assembly 
will pertain to education. These will be briefed by 
the WEA and sent by weekly bulletins to officers, 
committee members, and administrators. Pres, 
Rothwell in his letter to you which is printed on 
the inside front cover urges you to follow the legis- 
lation and make your influence felt for the good of 
education. 


Our Objectives Are Clear 


@ Over one hundred years ago the charter of 
the Wisconsin Education Association stated: “The 
purpose of said association shall be the mutual 
improvement of its members and the promotion 
of popular education thruout the state.” Since that 
statement was first accepted we have fought hot 
and cold wars. Television and radio have re- 
placed the pony express as a means of spread- 
ing information. Today it takes less time to travel 
to foreign countries than it took to visit our 
friends across the state. Along with this great 
scientific progress, the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation can continue to look back with pride to 
its charter for direction toward which the profes- 
sional organization can guide its members. The 
association shall continue to actively support pub- 
lic education thru a united, enthusiastic, and in- 
formed membership. Individual ideas crystallized 
into worthy group activities thru the local, the 
state, and the national associations shall be the 
methods by which we shall proceed. The voice of 
every teacher shall be heard thru our democratic 
processes. Our professional organization by the 
very nature of its work must be heard as one 
voice. The problems that are to be decided must be 
understood by all so that no one will fail in his 
responsibility to his profession as well as his obli- 
gations as a professional worker to the boys and 
girls in our schools. 


Committee personnel will be given the opportu- 
nity of recommending solutions to problems that 
apply to certain assigned areas. As your represen- 
tatives their deliberations and final recommenda- 
tions are for you to understand, adopt thru your’ 
Representative Assembly, and cooperatively carry 
out. 


Every Wisconsin Education Association member 
must make it his responsibility to give his best 
and keep informed of the association’s work. Then 
we can march forward together 25,000 strong. 


Our objectives are clear. There is only one direc- 
tion—Forward. 


January 1955 








